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when I went in Sam an’ two or three other fellers 
was a-laffin’ fit to split, an’ Bill he was unreevin'’ 
his collar an’ lookin’ as if he pitied such fools as 
them fellers as was laffin’. | 


THE YOUTH’S 


ooks that I gave him more’n a quarter, an’ then [ Nh Aes 
started out for to fin’ Bill an’ Sam. | 


“I foun’ ‘em where I knowed they'd be, an’ 
| 


‘“‘When they tol’ me that Bill had moored his | 


collar keel up, an’ had been a-puttin’ on airs 
clean up to Harlem, why of course I laffed 


louder’n all the rest, but the fus’ chance I see to 


For the Companion. 


OLD SLATER’S COLLAR. 


A Leaf from an Apprentice’s Log. 


get, I got an’ I took the nex’ car back to the | 


3ow'ry an’ steered straight for that barber’s 


shop, an’ I took the barber off one side, an’ I 
says to him, ‘Mate,’ says I, ‘if you should chance 
to run foul o’ Sam Woods or Bill Williams, two | 
It was moonlight on the broad Atlantic, and | shipmates 


w'at’s a-cruisin’ with me jes’ now, 


the good old sloop-of-war Milwaukee was | ye'll keep a stopper on yer jaw-tackle "bout 


plowing through the silver-tipped waves, bound | reevin’ my neck-gear for me, won't ye ?’ 


on her summer cruise to Europe. It was the 


midwatch, but the sky was so clear that the | wud, an’ I felt easy. 


watch was fast asleep, lying in rows and groups 
that made the spar deck look like a picture of an 
uncommonly peaceful battlefield. 

Over in the lee gangway a group was gathered 
about the schoolmaster’s chest; on the chest Old 


Slater sat, spinning a yarn. One leg, crossed | as their shipmates. 


over the other, supported his left forearm, and 
on this arm his right elbow rested. 

He was telling a story that had lost none of its 
savor after many recitals; it was, in fact, too | 
good to be spoilt by repetition. A new man in| 
the mess was sure to bring it out; a green 
apprentice boy was the provoking cause upon this 
occasion. 

“IT never tol’ ye about the joke I played on the 
schoolmaster here, an’ Bill, did 1?’? Old Slater 
began. 

“Ye see, las’ fall me an’ Sam an’ Bill took ten | 
days’ leave, an’ went to New York together. | 
Wal, as soon as we got there nuthin would do 
them fellers but to get into store clo’es. My ol’ | 
sailor togs was good *nough for me, but as Sam an’ 
Bill was goin’ to visit some rich relations, I went 
with ‘em down to the Bow’ry, an’ we all got | 
twelve-dollar suits. 

“We took the gear under our arms an’ stood | 
straight for the Valley House, where we hired a | 
room With three beds in it for a week, an’ paid in | 
advance for *em—which is a good scheme for ve | 
to remember, lads, when ye go ashore, for it | 
comes handy to have your hammock to turn to if 
your pay an’ rations run short. 

“Wal, the room only had one lookin’-glass, if 
there was three beds, an’ as soon as we was in it | 
Sam he gets in front o’ the glass an’ puts on his | 
togs, an’ Bill he follers him. When they got all | 
fixed up they went out an’ lef’ me alone to shift. | 
I kinder mistrusted I'd better git Sam to stay an’ | 
help me, but I knowed he'd never stop chawin’ 
about it if I did, sol let him go an’ I tackled it | 
myself. 

“I got along well ’nough till I came to the gaff- 
tops’| collar an’ the patent new-fangled necker- 
chief, with a sorter harbor-gasket belayed to it, 
what the tailor had throwed in with the clo’es. I 
overhauled the things, but couldn't see how the 
gear led exactly. 

“I happened to look outen the winder just then 
an’ see Sam an’ Bill gittin’ into a Harlem car, an’ 
I knowed ‘twas no use a-waitin’ for them to help 
me, so I tackled the neck-gear agin. 

“The collar was a clipper-built double-ender, 
without much freeboard, an’ had three button- 
holes in it; one in each end an’ one amidships, 
an’ they was laid so taut that | had to unlay ‘em 
with my fingers afore I could toggle a button into 
‘em. I got onto the business that 1 had to put 
my neck into the bight o’ the thing, but I cudn't 
figger out whether the ends belayed ahead or 
astern. 

‘J tried it on an’ belayed ’em aft, but it didn’t 
seem to set right. Then I belayed the ends 
for’ud, an’ I cudn’t see no way o’ riggin’ the 
neckerchief to the collar that way. 

“I tried to reeve the gasket part through the 
slots in the sides, sum’ut like a buntlin’ is rove 
through a sister-block, but the thing wasn't long 
‘nough to belay after ‘twas rove, an’ I hadn't 
anythin’ to splice it with. 

“So I tuk the whole business off—shirt an’ all— 
an’ havin’ me sewin’ gear with me, I sewed the 
neckerchief fas’ to the shirt-buzzum, then I put 
the shirt on an’ toggled the collar to a button 
for’ud, an’ belayed the ends astern. It didn’t 
feel jes’ right, but it looked pretty good, exceptin’ 
I noticed the gasket part o’ the neckerchief was 
adrift, so 1 expended that down inside my shirt- 
buzzum. 

“IT put on me coat after that an’ started for 
Harlem to tin’ Sam an’ Bill, but my neck-fixin’s 
didn’t pull right, an’ the little brass end o’ the 
neckerchief tickled me. As I was goin’ ‘long I 
see a barber’s shop, an’ noticin’ the barber look 
kinder sharp at me, an idee struck me, an’ I went 
in an’ I says to him, ‘Mate,’ says I, ‘jes’ you 
cast your eve over my neck-gear, will ye, an’ see 
if it leads right.’ 

‘*He laffed a little, an’ says I again, ‘I haint 
had a biled shirt on afore for nigh on to sixteen 
year, an’ if ye'll jes’ set up that riggin’ proper 
an’ shipshape, I'll give ye a quarter for your 
pains, I will.’ 

**So he took off the collar an’ ripped the necker- 
chief offen my shirt where I'd sewed it on, an’ in 
a minute he had me fixed up as right as a pin, 
reevin’ the gasket part roun’ my neck an’ expend- 





lof the deck, the boatswain’s mate, the lookouts 


| Priscilla. 


‘Bein’ a kind ‘nough feller he promised he 
Ye see I knowed well that | 
if Bill or Sam got a-hold o’ how I got that collar | 
foul o° me neck they'd never stop chawin’ "bout | 
it; but the old man got ahead of ‘em that time!” 

Old Slater paused and his audience laughed; 
Bill Williams and Sam Woods quite as heartily 
All eyes were fixed upon 
the apprentice, whose face wore a very puzzled | 
expression. 

“Is that story straight?*’ he questioned, at 
length. 

A shout of laughter, which brought the officer 


and the watch back from dreamland, greeted the | 
apprentice’s question. Old Slater drew his mouth 

down at one corner, then opened it slightly. | 
Through this opening, not larger than a pea, his | 


“Lad, I’m afeared ye wasn't geared for the 
service,’ said he. 

This, of course, was the quarter-gunner’s way | 
of telling him that he was a blockhead, and the 
next time Old Slater told a story the apprentice 
| did not fail to see the point. 


words issued slowly : 
| 
| 


Lvci_e LOVELL. 





Four Charming Books. 
| Betty Alden. 


By Jane G. Austin, author of «A| 
«Standish of | 
Standish,” «Doctor Le Baron and his | 


Nameless Nobleman,” 


Daughters.” Each book $1.25. 
“Betty” is the daughter of John Alden and | 
This novel is full of the history and | 
| picturesque incidents of the Pilgrim story, and is 
| likely to be one of the most “popular of Mrs, 
| Austin’s very successful books about the Old 
Plymouth Colony, 


|_Huckleberries : 


Gathered from New England Hills. 
By Rose Terry Cooke, author of 
“Steadfast,” «Happy Dodd,” etc. $1.25. 
A book of capital short stories, told with the 
skill and charm for which Mrs. Cooke is famous. 


“Fapanese Girls and Women. 


By Atice M. Bacon. $1.25. 


“Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities to 
see and understand her Japanese sisters. 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy pres- 
entation of the condition of woman in Japan.””— 
LITERARY WORLD, Boston. 

“An admirable and fascinating volume.”— 
NEW YorK TRIBUNE. 


As it is in Heaven. 
By Lucy Larcom. $1.00. 

“A book of so sweet and noble spirit that one 
hardly dares commend it in every-day words, yet 
the author wishes to make every-day life full of 
the life of heaven.” 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


‘By day a perfect couch, 
seful and ornamental. 
At night a perfect bed, 
Re restful and comfortable. i 


Squires Sofa Bed, 


in use. A perfect couch and perfect bed in one. 





(Patented.) 


and particulars. 


FREE! Our New Illustrated 


sent FREE on receipt of name and address. 


Sidney Squires & Co., 





in’ it in itself. I was so well satisfied with my 


329-331 Tremont Street, 
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| Sole N. E, Agts., 


Never in the way like other folding beds, but always 


For sale by all first-class furniture dealers. If your 
local dealer does not keep it, send to us for prices 


Catalogue 


Boston, Mass. 


OCTOBE R ®. em. 











rest Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘and CHILDREN’S 
MISSES’ and 6 
500 other points of historic interest. Artistic | 
photographs, 7xg in., 25 cents each, $3.00 per 
| dozen, mounted or unmounted. Send 15 cents for 
Catalogue and Specimen Photograph, to Dresses & Garments 
FRANK COUSINS’ BEE HIVE Salem, Mass. 
they are unsurpassed 
School Dresses and Garments a Specialty. 


OLD AND NEw. 
Are You Satisfied °°" "tt *> winre®. 
The largest assortment of Fine Goods in the 
WITH THE WEAR OF YOUR Entire stock marked at 


COMPANION. __ 
Witch Hill, Roger Williams Church, Old 

| Country. Almost everything has been made in 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 2 prices to ENSURE QUICK SALES. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED *; ome se) 
atent | 
Ss. A. Corsets and Health W aists. 
Y y inv n Lacing. Most ready 
seller eve fered. Address, The Selfe | 
Adjusting Corset Co., Roche mer, N. ¥.. 
Witch House, Hawthorne’s Birthplace, | 
}our own workrooms, and for originality and 
If not, just ask your shoe de aler to sell youa pair of 


or Abbott Davidson & Co., No. 156 
‘’ CoO. 
Custom House, House of Seven Gables, and | 
| quaintness of design and novelty of trimmings 
the celebrated Glove Co.’s Rubbers. There is but 





one Glove Co., and they make only the best. In order 
| that you may not be deceived, we show you herea face len $ on ' [ rT) ’ 





e of a glove, which will be found ‘on the bottom 
very boot and shoe produced by this company. If 


you cannot find them in your town, we will refer you 
to some local dealer, of Whom they can be procured. an e 
Sold at wholesale only by 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, 


An enterprising, active mau 
or woman in every town to rep 
resent our house. An attractive 
| fee lucrative business opening for the right’ person. 
| Address CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., Eoston, 
174 to 178 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Mass. Manufacture ers Stationery Goods, B jooing. &e 




















New Stories of Sport and Adventure. 


Three New Books, by G. A. Henty. 


The titles of Mr. Henty’s three new books are THE DASH FoR KHARTOUM: A Tale of 
the Nile Expedition; REDsKIN AND Cowboy: A Tale of the Western Plains, and HELD 
Fast FoR ENGLAND: A Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar. They are tales of dashing 
adventure, peril and heroic achievement, and have also an historical background of much 
interest. Each volume is handsomely bound ani contains numerous illustrations, 

“Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest. Among writers of adventure he 
stands in the first rank.”"—London Academy. 


SPECIAL OFFER In order to introduce these delightful books to the readers of THE YouTH’s 
2 d * COMPANION, the publishers will send any one of the above to any address 
post-paid, for only $1.20 (regular price $1.50) 

“Probably the most popular writer of boys’ books in England to-day is G, A. Henty. More 
th istori 5 
pen, and there seems to be no diminution of strength or abatement of skill or interest in his 
| work. These new volumes are handsomely illustrated.” —Boston Transcript. 





STORIES FOR BOYS. 


By RicHarp Harpinc Davis. 


Illustrated, 12mo0, $1.00. 


CONTENTS: The Reporter who made himself King.—The Great Tri-Club Tournament: a tennis 
story.—Richard Carr’s Baby: a foot-ball story.—Midsummer Pirates: a yachting story.— 
Bibber’s Base-Ball Nine.—The Jump from Corey Slip.—The Story of a Jockey. 


+ SCRIBNER’S [ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. comteintng 
announcements of Stories by FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, FRANK R. STOCKTON, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE, EDWARD EGGLESTON, JULES VERNE, and other popular writers, will be sent to any 
address. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 











Carpets and “Protection,” 


There is already quite a mass of literature on the 
above topic, to which we will add just a word or two after 
this fashion: 

The PROTECTION most needed by the purchaser 
of CARPETS is from two pitfalls --- misrepresentation 
WITHOUT and inexperience WITHIN. 

OUR customers are protected from BOTH these 
dangers. 


A few days ago weannounceda reduction in Exglsh 
Brussels from the ordinary price of $2.25 per yard to 
$1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 per yard. We have now 
added liberally to the two latter lines, even the highest- 
priced of which is considerably below the cost of im- 
portation to-day. 

We have selected 50 — of English a 
sters, regularly sold at $1.35 per yard, which we offer a 
$1.00 per ) yard as ln as they last. 

For six years we have been the only agents in the 
United States for English Woodstocks. Tl se well- 
known goods vary in size from 2%4x3 yares to 4x5 
yards. We have set aside all our odd sizes, colors and 
patterns, and have marked them at prices which would 
at present barely cover the cost of landing them in this 
country. 

Why do we offer these exceptional opportunities ? 
The answer is easy: Because we shall move within 60 
days, and we propose to CLEAR OUT as much as pos- 


sible of our stock before that time. It is easier to move 
MONEY than MERCHANDISE. 


John H. Pray, Sons & 66., 


560 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, 
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OCTOBER 22, 1891. 


$1.75 a Year. 
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For the Companion. 


A HEDGE FENCE. 


A hedge fence was what Nancy Mott called it; 
but to the uninitiated it seemed only a possible 
wind-break of tall, thick-set, glossy-leaved Osage 
oranges. 

But, at any rate, it had been set out for a hedge 
fence, and it had in reality more than fulfilled the 
intent and purpose of its owner, Nancy Mott. 

When old Obed Mott died twenty years before, 
the farm was divided into two equal parts from 
the back fence to the highway in front; and 
young Obed and Nancy, the only children, took 
possession of their respective 
portions. 

Obed chose the half facing 
the cross-road ; and he had also 
the wood-lot, as an offset to the 
old house and outbuildings on 
the main pike, which portion 
fell to Nancy. 

He built a house, and then 
brought home a wife. But 
Nancy kept the even tenor of 
her spinster life in the old home. 

Obed continued to “‘work the 
place’’ as he had done for years, 
carrying on Nancy’s portion 
on shares. He kept up her 
fences, looked after her stock, 
and took care of things gener- 
ally. 

Nothing happened to make 
this otherwise than satisfactory 
until, some years later, Nancy’s 
cow broke through the front 
part of the line fence, and to- 
tally destroyed Obed’s garden. 
The cow was an unruly crea- 
ture, and had caused damage 
before; but this was the last 
feather. Obed's wife felt right- 
eously vexed. The garden had 
been a fine one. 

“Somethin’s always gettin’ 
in,” Obed complained to Nancy 
that day. ‘*You’ve got to git 
rid of that snoopin’ critter, 


to build somethin’ that'll be hoss high, pig proof | 
and bull strong,’’ she answered with emphasis. 
Obed went away speechless, but soon returned | | 
with his wife. | 
“It'll be just a breedin’-place for snakes,”’ said | 
Obed's wife. | 
“T aint afraid of ’em!”’ | 
‘It'll take oceans o’ money to keep it lookin’ | 
anyhow, after it’s growed,’’ Obed argued. | 
“T aint got nothin’ else to lay it out on,’’ Nancy 
returned. | 
“But a picket fence would’ve ben so much | 
nicer,” Obed’s wife lamented. | 
‘You can put a picket fence “long your half, or | 
a stump fence or a caterpillar rail fence,’’ Nancy 
snapped. ‘This is my half now.” | 


breath. 


neither. No, I aint goin’ to trim it. Let it grow,” 
she went on, in a lower tone, “till we can’t see 
nothin’ of nary one of us.”’ 

That was how the long line of thickly inter- | 
woven branches came to be left to shoot skyward 
untrimmed, until it lost all likeness to the hedge 
she had at first planned. 

She was nervous and trembling from an attack 
of neuralgia one September morning when Ike 
informed her, as he swallowed his third cup of 
coffee, that the ‘“‘barn leaked like all git-out, an’ 
| the hay’d got wet, the cow'd got the colic eatin’ 


apples, and Nep ‘d gone lame with one of them | 
ending with 


*sage thorns in his foot,” the 








“‘They’d no business to made sech a fuss | another pair of glasses and put them on. 
|over that cow’s doin’s, nor over that fence 


kitchen. 
go! 
path; but the hedge was too thick to penetrate. 


| afire—Bennie— ” 


That 


was flame that shot up above the trees then, 
surely ! 


Something was wrong. 

She shook violently as she hurried back to the 
How could she get there? She must 
It was too far around. There was the old 


One second she hesitated; then her eye fell on 


the axe by the wood-pile, and catching it up, she 
| hurried down the old path. 


But who was that? Millie, six-year-old Millie, 


this side of the hedge, her dress torn, her face and 
| hands scratched, and the tears rolling down her 
| cheeks. 


She had pierced the hedge. 
“Aunt Nancy! Aunt Nancy! The house— 
was all she could say. 

Nancy Mott was never able 
to tell just how she did it. But 
she forgot rheumatism and 
neuralgic pains. The axe was 
sharp, the place the child had 
instinctively chosen was the 
thinnest—Nancy dimly recol- 
lected that the men said it 
would not grow so well on the 
old, beaten pathway—and the 
tough stems fell before even 
her weak, awkward strokes. 

She soon had made an 
opening large enough to crawl 
through; and leading Millie 
by the hand, she dragged her 
trembling limbs to the house. 

Sheets of flame poured from 
the chimney, and the house was 
fairly enveloped in a pall of 
smoke. In the kitchen the 
atmosphere was thick with 
smoke and the odor of burning 
wood and sweets. 

AS soon as she could see 
° clearly she discovered Bennie 

upon one foot, hobbling about, 
frantically pushing back great 
pieces of burning soot which 
fell behind the old ‘‘fireboard,’ 
or dashing water from the 
bucket upon the board itself, 
which now and then burst out 
into a blaze. 








Nancy, or else somethin’s got 
to go up atween us that’s hoss 
high, bull strong an’ pig proof.”” 

“Fences aint immortal, no 
more’n folks,”’ she retorted, stung by what seemed 
a sign of waning interest in her and her posses- 
sions. ‘Yes, it’s time somethin’ went up that 
won't tumble down if you p’int your finger at it.” 


Unfortunately, the next thing Obed did was to | 


mention the matter of a new fence at an evil 


moment, when an advice giving relative of his | 


wife was present. 

“Obed, if you have your eye open fer futur’ 
troubles, you’ll take each one o’ you half o’ that 
air line fence, an’ be ‘holden’ fer it,’’ was this 
relative’s prophetic advice. 

Prophetic it surely was, for if Obed had had 
“an eye out for futur’ troubles’’ he could not 
have done a surer thing to bring them than to 
take this advice, which he did. 

He went to Nancy. ‘You can take front or 
back, ary one,” he said, as he concluded his 
suggestion with regard to a division of the fence, 
having weakly propped it up by quoting his 
authority and xeasons for the step. 

“I'll take the front half,’”’ said Nancy, sharply, 
with a spasmodic tightening of her lips. 

The next week, the old fence was cleared away, 
during Obed’s absence from home. When he 
came back an unknown workman was plowing a 
deep furrow right on the line. 

“Women don’t know nothin’, was Obed’s 
disgusted exclamation, as he first noted the pro- 
ceeding from a back window. 
an’ see "bout it.” 

He drew on his boots and went, and was met 
by Nancy. 

“What air you thinkin’ 
began. 

“Bout the fence,” she replied, coolly. 

“Well, that aint the way to build a fence.” 

‘Taint? 
Start a hedge fence !”’ 

“A hedge fence ? 
you're goin’ to set out a hedge fence ?” 
“That's just what I’m goin’ to do. 


*bout, Nancy ?”’ he 





“I'll have to go | 


I'd like to know how else you'd | 
You don’t mean to say that 


I’m goin’ | 





Millie comes through the Hedge 


| «But you might ’a’ consulted somebody 
it, seems to me,”’ said Obed. 

“TI don't consult others ’bout family matters,”’ 

she answered, with dry significance. 

So they let her alone, and the fence-building 
| went on. The Osage oranges were well set, and 
for two years were well tended by the man who 
took the job. 

It was excellent soil, and they grew rapidly. 
|They were splashed—that is, bent lengthwise 
| along the row and pinned to the ground, that they 
might become impenetrable when from the pros- 


*bout 


fence grew with its growth. 


Nancy thought it over in hours of loneliness. 

Obed’s wife’s relations thought it an outrage, 
and advised Obed to get out an injunction or 
something of the sort. But Obed had wisdom 
enough left to refrain from legal proceedings. 

*’Twould be goin’ from bad to wuss,”’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘and I don’t see how a body'd injine 
a lot o’ growin’ stuff like that.”’ 

Then another idea took possession of Nancy. 
She seldom saw Obed now—even the children did 
not come to see her. It was so much farther 
around the road, and the old path was closed. 
| Obed had ceased to farm her portion, saying he 
‘s*posed she’d want to run her place, as she’d 
run her fence, alone ;’’ and she had promptly and 
spiritedly replied that she could do it well enough. 
So at last she felt herself left to the mercies of 
| her hired man, lke. 

“‘Ye’re goin’ to have that fence trimmed up?” 
| Ike queried, one morning. 
| She looked out. How it had grown! Those 
plants had been in perfect sympathy with her. 
| They had sent out branches in every direction, 
until the line was a mass of thorn-covered 
branches. The hedge was impenetrable. 

“Serves ’em right!” she exclaimed, under her 





trate branches others should shoot up. And the | 
feeling which began with the suggestion of the | 


Obed talked it over at home with his wife, and | 


announcement, ‘*Obed’s ‘ve 
I'm goin’, too.” 

“They didn’t use to forget to ask me to go 
with ’em,’’ Nancy murmured to herself, as she 
hurried off to the east room which faced the 
hedge. 

To be sure, she knew she had before now 
refused to go to the Fair with them, saying she 
had Nep; but he was lame—and they had cer- 
| tainly forgotten her. Then there was the barn, 
jand the cow. If the orchard fence had been 
| built, she would not have had the colic. 

Then came the thought that there used to be 
no worry for her when Obed had charge; but he 
had left her alone. 

She turned to the window involuntarily, and 
looked over the fields as she had done daily for 
years; but she could see nothing now but tall, 
waving branches, which seemed to nod at her 
and say, “You see we’ve done it; aren’t you 
glad ?’’ The aspiring tree-tops had at last fulfilled 
her wish; at last she could not see even Obed’s 
chimneys. 

She was alone indeed—and she was intensely 
miserable. ; 

Ike drove off as she looked, calling out to her 
that the cow was dead. She saw Nep limping 
out by the hedge, and she went back to the 
kitchen with an aching heart and a throbbing 
head. 

The day was a long one. 


gone to the Fair, an’ 





How many times 


she could not have told. 

It was late in the afternoon when she aimlessly 
wandered there again. Had Obed’s folks come 
home? Blue smoke was curling up. But they 
would stay late at the Fair on a Thursday—the 
best day. 

Bennie must be at home. She did remember | 
that Ike said he had cut his foot; 
not been there. 








she went to the east room to look toward Obed’s | 








A roaring fire in the stove 
was keeping up the conflagra- 
tion, while the contents of a 
burning kettle of molasses added 
to the smoke and smell. 

Nancy hastily threw aside the stove covers and 
tossed a handy bowl of salt upon the fire—bowl 
and all. Then setting Bennie down, his foot 
bleeding afresh from his exertions, she took from 
him the iron rake, dragged out the burning 
board from before the old fireplace, deluged it 
with water and pushed back the falling soot to 
die out upon the stone hearth. 

Then when the roaring and crackling began to 
cease, she sat down on the old board in the midst 
of soot and water, and cried. 

It was a forlorn group that Obed and his wife 
found an hour later when they entered the smoke- 
begrimed kitchen. Then came the children’s 
confession as to the origin of the trouble; they 
had built a “big molasses-candy fire.’’. Nancy, 
too, explained why she was there, and rose to go. 

‘‘You’d better stay—now you’re here,’’ said 
Obed’s wife, not unkindly. 

“There aint nobody there,” Nancy answered, 
in a tone of utter hopelessness; ‘‘an’ Nep’s gone 
lame an’ the cow’s dead. I’ve got to go.”’ 

Obed looked at his wife. ‘I guess I’ll go an’ 
see,’’ he said, nodding at her. 

Nancy turned toward the back door, though 
her brother had started toward the front door. 

‘*Why, which way did you come ?”’ he asked. 

“Aunt Nancy cutted the hedge, she did!’’ cried 
Millie. 

“Cut the hedge!’* ejaculated Obed. 

“Yes, I did!’’ 

Nancy dropped down on the horse-block and 
hysterically wrung her wet apron. ‘An’, Obed, 
go get somebody to cut it all down, an’ put upa 
picket fence—anything but a hedge ’tween us, 
Obed—I can’t stand it any longer!” 

People were surprised when the tall young 
| trees went down. A few days’ work undid the 
growing trouble of years. But people were still 


but she had more surprised when Obed calmly dismissed Ike, 
| and again took charge of Nancy’s place. 


Then 


A cloud of smoke rolled up. She picked up| Nancy, the strain and worry removed, took to 
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her bed, and for ten long months lay racked by | my own folks, and it'll do me good to see some- 
inflammatory rheumatism. body right from New Hampshire, with the Doo- 

It was midsummer again before she left the | little blood in her veins. I was a Doolittle, Kate.”’ 
west room where she had lain, and again looked She read the letter again. It was well-written, 
over toward Obed’s. and stated briefly in addition to the news which 

“It seems good to see over there,’’ she said, | Aunt Nance had already communicated to Kate, 
putting up her glasses as they wheeled her to the | that the writer was nearly sixteen years old, and 
window. ‘Why, I told you to put up a picket | that she would have her own living to make, for 
fence, an’ you’ve let the old hedge grow up| her parents had left her little more than enough 
agin!" money to take her to Colorado. 

“There’s picket fence enough,”’ said Obed’s If her aunt was willing to receive her, she 
wife; and Nancy’s eye, following the direction in | would come with some friends who were going as 
which she pointed, roved down the smoothly- | far as Denver in a few weeks; and if the climate 
clipped, green tops of the new-grown fence to| proved helpful, she would look around for some 
where a neat gate had been let in; and over it| way of supporting herself as soon as she had | 
two young osage saplings had been twined in a/ grown a little stronger. 
living arch of foliage. «We'll talk about her supporting herself when 

““We might just as well’ve had it so years ago,”’ | there’s occasion for her to do it,” said Aunt 
she went on to say, “only we didn’t start out | Nance, as she folded the letter and restored it to| 
right to have nothing.” its envelope. 

««*Cept a hedge fence,” added Obed, jocosely. | She took up the photograph and looked at it 

‘An’ it takes just sech starts to get just such a | long and lovingly. 
hedge fence as we got,’’ Nancy significantly | ‘She’sa Doolittle, out and out,” she said. “She | 
replied. | has the reg’lar Doolittle 

It was the last reference, either direct or| nose, and her grand- 
indirect, to the old trouble. Obed carried on the | father’s chin right over 
farm once more, and peace reigned between the| agin. She’s downright 
two houses. purty; she looks like her 
|ma, and Lucy was the 
best-lookin’ one of our 
family. But she didn’t 
write a word about her 
brother! I wonder how 
that is? Lucy had two 
children.”’ 

The next stage-coach 
going toward the east 
from Aunt Nance’s cabin 
For the Companion. carried a letter from Aunt 

AT ALFORD'S CABIN. va ae 
Three weeks later the 

Alford’s Cabin was the name of a stage-coach | stage-coach came whirl- 
eating station, half-way between two thriving | ing up to Aunt Nance’s 
Rocky Mountain mining towns. It was kept by | door, and Jack Hughes 
Mrs. Nancy Alford, a small, cheery and exceed- | called out, when he saw 
ingly active woman, who claimed for herself the | Aunt Nance at the open 
distinction of having crossed the plains with an | door: 
ox team in °59, and the further honor of having “Light load to-day, 
been the first white woman to enter’ Fairplay | Aunt Nance. Only one 
Gulch, in which her cabin stood. passenger, and I guess 

Her husband’s grave, over which the snows | she’s the one you’re look- 
of three winters had drifted, was under a clump of | ing for.”’ 
stunted and gloomy pines up the rocky slope of| A young girl, her plain 
the mountain. black dress and hat cov- _— 

There were two little grassless and sunken | ered with dust, stepped to ro 
graves beside that of Aunt Nancy’s husband. In| the ground. Aunt Nance 
one of them her little girl of five years had been embraced her warmly. 
laid, and in the other her boy of six. | **You’re Sister Lucy’s Marcia!’’ she exclaimed, 

‘I aint never been back to the States sence I | excitedly. “I know without asking. You're a 
come out here, and I never expect to go now; all | reg’lar Doolittle, and you don’t know how glad J 
I care for in this world is up there,’ Aunt | am to see you!” 

Nancy would say, with a wave of her hand| ‘You don’t reely look right strong,” Aunt 
toward the pines under which were the three | Nance said, while Marcia was eating the elaborate 
graves. dinner prepared expressly for her. ‘But, la! my 

The cabin was a long and narrow one-story | dear, you’ll look like another girl after a summer 
structure of three rooms. Its exterior was dreary, | up here in this mountain air. I’ve got a nice, 
and without a suggestion of the brightness and | gentle saddle-horse that you can ride ’round the 
comfort within save for the turkey-red calico} cafions on, and I’ll take you over to the hot 
curtains with white lace borders, and the flower- | springs for a month, later in the summer. Oh, 
ing plants at the four front windows. you'll have roses enough in your cheeks, and be 

The immediate surroundings of the cabin were so plump you won’t know yourself in three 
dreary and cheerless; nothing could be done to! months!”’ 
make them less so in that rocky and barren region Then she suddenly asked in a softer tone, 
with its early and late snows. ‘Where is your brother David, Marcia ?”’ 

But within, things were very different. ‘Aunt Marcia’s smile gave place to a pained and 
Nance Alford’s cabin,’ “‘Aunt Nance’s grub” | troubled look. 
and Aunt Nance herself, were topics on which! «1 don’t know, aunt,” she said. 
the stage-drivers discoursed until Aunt Nance’s “Don’t know? Why, how is that ?’’ 
fame had spread far and wide. “Tt is more than a year since we have heard 

She was a short, slender and wiry little woman, | anything from David,’’ said Marcia. Then she 
about fifty years old. She always wore a plainly | added, ‘‘That is one reason why I wanted to come 
made starched calico gown, with a white apron | West, Aunt Nancy, besides what the doctor told 
tied around her waist, the strings in a neat bow | me about my health. I think David is out here. 
in front. I did not write anything about it, for I thought 

A snowy-white handkerchief was always pinned | I would rather tell you all about it myself. I 
around her throat, and no one ever saw her when 
her dark-brown hair, but little touched with gray, 
was not brushed to a satiny smoothness. 

One day in the early spring, Jack Hughes, one 
of the stage-drivers, brought Aunt Nance a letter 
from the nearest post-office, eight miles distant. 
Letters came rarely to Aunt Nance, and they 
always filled her with pleasurable excitement. 

This was in a large brown envelope, and Aunt 
Nance drew out a photograph with the letter. 

She glanced at it eagerly, and saw the face of a 
young and delicate girl of perhaps fifteen years. 

“Who in the land can she be?” said Aunt 
Nance. She unfolded the letter, glanced at the 
signature and read it aloud, ** ‘Your affectionate 
niece, Marcia Merrick.’ ”’ 

**I declare I’d most forgot I had such a niece,” 
said Aunt Nance. “But, of course, she’s my 
sister Lucy’s girl. Lucy’s name is Merrick. I 
aint heerd from her for two years. It’s time 
some of ’em was writin’.’’ 

She sat down and read the letter slowly, her 
eyes filling with tears as she read. She wiped 
them on a corner of her apron when she had 
finished the letter, and said to Kate Dooley, her 
‘thelp:”” 

‘It’s from my sister’s girl. My sister is dead, 
and so is her husband. Their girl, Marcia, seems 
to be all alone in the world, and not very strong. 
She wants to come out and stay with me awhile, 
and try this mountain climate for her health. 

‘Well, she can come; I'll make her more than 
welcome. It’s many a year sence I see any of 
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thought you might understand the story a, 
and feel more kindly toward him if I told it to 
you.” 

It was a brief and sorrowful little story of a 
boy’s waywardness that she told, not an uncom- | 
mon story of a naturally well-disposed boy being | 
led into wrong-doing by evil companions, and | 
finally running away after bringing disgrace upon | 
his home. 

“All we have known for nearly two years is | 
that he is in the West. We heard once of his 
being in this State. If I could only find him! I 
am sure he could yet be saved. He is so young, | 
not yet twenty.” 

“T’ll help you find him,” said Aunt Nance, | 
earnestly. ‘‘We'll begin at once. I know all 
the stage-drivers around here, and people in 
nearly all the mountain towns. If be’s anywhere 
in this part of the State, we'll find him, dear! | 





| Merrick aint a common name.” 


The mountain summer soon came on, in. all 
its soft and tender beauty. Marcia lived out of 
doors much of the time. She rode on horseback 
down into the grassy 
gulches, or far up to the 
mountain summits, where | 
the snow lay in little | 
patches throughout all 
the summer days. Soon 
the color came to her 
cheeks, her thin shape | 
grew rounder and fuller. | 

The night of the Nine- 
teenth of August was one | 
long remembered by the | 
dwellers on that mountain | 
side, and by those in the | 
guich below. They re- | 
ferred to it long afterward | 
as “the time of the big 
storm.” 

*T never see such a 
storm as this in all the | 
years I’ve lived in the 
mountains,’”’ said Aunt 
Nance, as the night came 
on with a terrible roaring 


cafions. 

Few travellers spent 
the night at her cabin, 
and there was no one 
———se there that night but Aunt 
~ Nance, Marcia and Kate 

Dooley. 
At nine o’clock the 
wind abated its fury. 
At ten it had died away so that no sound was 
heard but the pouring of the rain. Marcia and 
Kate Dooley went to bed. 
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to go to bed, stopped suddenly, threw up her 
head and listened intently. 

The rain was falling softly now, and high 
above its gentle sound she heard a voice shriek 
out as if in mortal terror. Then she heard men’s 
voices shouting wildly. 

‘‘What in the name of wonder is going on up 
there on Taylor Mountain at this time of night ?”’ 
she asked of herself, as she hurried to a door and 
looked out into the darkness. 

She heard the cries repeated, and they seemed 
nearer now. She had heard cries at midnight 
before in that wild and lawless region, and she 
knew what too often they foretold. 

‘‘Dear, dear!’’ she said, with more of irritation 
than of fear in her voice, “I wonder when this 
country’s ever going to get civilized, so folks’ll 
live as if they was Christians! There’s mischief 
going on up there! I saw them Taylor Mountain 
boys whispering together and looking savage 
when they were down here to dinner to-day. I’ve 
a notion to—who’s that ?”’ 

The rear door of the room had opened sud- 








denly, and been closed in eager haste. 


y 


vi 


of the wind through the | 


Aunt Nance turned quickly. Before her, his 
back to the door, his hands spread out upon it as 
if he would hold it against all resistance, stood a 
hatless and coatless young man, his clothes 
drenched and tattered, his face ashen pale, his 
eyes wild and staring, while his slender form 
quivered with fear. 

“Oh, please come in and shut that door!” he 
cried, stretching out one hand imploringly. 
“They’re after me—those men are! Can’t you 
hide me? I haven't done what they say I have. 
Hide me! Hide me!” 

Aunt Nance slowly closed the door, but seemed 


| to hesitate. 


‘‘Ma’am,”’ said the young man, “I’ve been 
wild for a long time, but I am innocent of this 
wrong, and if you’ll help save me I will live a 
right life from this moment. I'll go back home 
to-morrow—back to New Hampshire!”’ 

“New Hampshire?” Aunt Nance caught 


| eagerly at the words. 


She closed the door, walked across the room 
until she stood within a foot of the trembling 
fugitive, and looked up into his face, her own 
heart beating wildly. 

‘“‘Are you from New Hampshire ?”’ she asked, 
slowly. 

‘*Yes, yes—oh, are they coming ?”’ 

‘“‘From what town ?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

“The town of Rockingham.”’ 

‘“‘Now tell me your name, quick !”’ 

“‘David—David Merrick !”’ 

She took his wet cheeks between her hands and 
drew his face down to hers, while she kissed him 
soothingly. 

“T thought so—I thought so,’’ she said, with 
her arms around his neck. ‘You've the Doolittle 
eyes, David. Don’t be afraid.” 

The door of Marcia’s room had opened sud- 
denly, and she stood there with a shawl thrown 
lightly around her. The next instant she cried 
out: 

“Oh, it’s David—my brother David!” 

The tramp of feet was heard outside. The look 
of amazement on the boy’s face gave place to one 
of terror, and Aunt Nance said, quickly : 

“Go in there with your sister, David!”’ 

A moment later six or seven rough-looking 
men filed into the cabin. Aunt Nancy knew 
them every one. She met them standing with 
her back to the door of the room David and his 
sister had entered. 

‘*He come in here, didn’t he, Aunt Nance?” 
said Joe Haskin, the teader of the crowd. ‘We 
seen him, and we want him. Now, didn’t he 
come in here ?”’ 

Aunt Nance replied fearlessly, “I don’t tell 


| lies, and I won’t tell one now. He did come in 
| here, Joe Haskin. He’s in here now, and what's 
| more, he’s going to stay in here!” 

It was eleven o’clock when Aunt Nance, rising | 


“Do you know what him and another feller 


| done ?”” 


**T neither know nor care,’’ replied Aunt Nance, 
boldly, “but I know this—you men aint his 
judges. Vengeance don’t belong to you—it 
belongs to Him!”’ 

She pointed upward as she spoke, and then she 
added, ‘You can’t lay your hands on that boy 
to-night. He’s in this room behind me, and you 
are six or eight men to one woman, but there’s 

| not one of you that'll lay your hands on me to 

| move me from this door. 

‘*You wouldn’t, Joe Haskin, when you remem- 
ber how I walked three miles in the worst snow- 
storm we had last winter to nurse you back to 
life and strength, when you was at death’s door 
with pneumony. 

“You wouldn’t, Hi Sanders, when I had you 
brought right here and took care of you myself 
when you had that broken leg last fall. 

| ‘You wouldn't lay hands on the woman who 

| closed your wife’s eyes in death less than a year 

ago, Tom Leesom. Every man of you has set at 
my table agin and agin, with or without money— 
it made no difference. 

‘Touch me? Why, I don’t believe I, myself, 
could keep you from using that rope you've got 
outside, on the man who’d lay rough hands on 
Aunt Nance Alford.” 

“No, you couldn’t,” said Joe Haskin. 
“You're right—we’d make mince-meat of him! 
An’ if you’re goin’ to stand ’fore that door and—” 

“I am,” interrupted Aunt Nance, ‘and there 
aint no other way into the room.”’ 

She waved her hand lightly toward the open 
door. ‘Good night!’ she said. 

They went out into the darkness. 

Before noon the next day Joe Haskin rode up 
to Aunt Nance’s cabin. She went to the door, 
and he did not dismount. 

“Well,” he said, “if things don’t turn out 
queer sometimes! We got after the wrong fellow, 
sure enough, last night. You see there's een @ 
gang of cut-throats and hoss-thieves lurkin’ about 
on Taylor Mountain. The boys got tired of ‘em, 
an’ last night they took after a couple of the 
sneaks. 

“It seems that this young fellow told the truth 
when he said he didn’t b’long to ’em. He was 
wandering along on his way to Eagle Cliff, and 
took refuge from the storm with some o’ the 
gang. 

“The guilty ones was caught this morning 
down in Deer Gulch, and they’d the grace to say 
that the young fellow with ‘em didn’t belong to 
their gang. If you've got him in your cabin yit, 
you sort 0’ ’pologize to ’im for the little incon- 
venience we put ‘im to last night, an’ say that 
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we’ll do anythin’ we can for him, now’t he’s out | the others in turn, until all were safe aboard but | swishing along through the inky water as fast as 


o’ bad company.” 

He was done with bad company from that day 
forth. The promise he had made in his terror he 
kept faithfully, although he did not have to go 
back to New Hampshire to keep it. 

Invading lines of railroad have driven the 
lumbering old stage-coaches and their jolly drivers 
to other parts of the mountains, and there is now 
a little brown railroad station on the spot where 
the cabin of Aunt Nance once stood. 

It isa dinner station, famous all along the line; 
and if you were to travel that way, you would be 
likely to be met at the door by a tidy and talka- 
tive old lady, who would be no other than Aunt 
Nance herself, while David and Marcia Merrick, 


in homes of their own, may be found in the | 


prosperous little town but a few miles distant. 
J. L. HARBOUR. 
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For the Companion. 


DRIVEN ON THE NORTH SHORE. 


“How is it l’m not a lake captain now, and why 
am I running a Duluth hotel, and speculating in 
Duluth real estate? Well, gentlemen, I can tell 
youif you have a mind to listen. 

“It was like this,” the landlord 
went on, speaking to a knot of 
travelling men gathered about 


| John the cook and myself. 
| word, the poor fellow lost his head and slipped. 
The last I saw of him was his pale face gleaming 
in the black water, as he came to the surface only 
to be struck by a displaced spar. 
| “I needn’t tell you how that accident affected 
me; any man who says he has a nerve that nothing 
will affect, either doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about, or else doesn’t regard the truth. But I 
braced myself for the effort, and succeeded in 
getting into the boat alive. 

“I had meant to take charge of the first boat, and 
put the second under the command of the first 
mate; but in the tumult the mate and I got into the 
first boat. The third officer was a splendid sailor, 
and rather than risk a transfer in the heavy sea, 
1 let the boats stand off, manned as they were. 

“For a time the two boats kept about the same 
course, but gradually they drifted apart, and in an 
hour we lost sight of our companions. 

“Up to this time, you see, gentlemen, our expe- 
rience had been that of those who suffer ordinary 
shipwreck; but from this point we started on a 
new tack. 

“1 sat in the stern, and using an oar in place of a 
| disabled tiller, kept the boat headed to leeward. 
| The other boys spelled each other by gangs of two 
| in bailing; for the boat had been badly sprung. 

“We shipped a good deal of water in addition to 
the leakage, for the sea danced along the gunwales 
during the whole run, and occasionally spilled 
over. 

“I tell you, gentlemen, the swell of that sea 
| made a lasting impression upon my mind. The 
big wave of every third set would almost drive me 
| from the rudder, and it was all 1 could do to keep 





the open fire. “I had followed 
the lake for twenty-five years 
or more, in every berth from a 
common sailor’s up to the cap- 
tain’s. I had been shipwrecked 
three or four times, and upon 
two occasions nearly drowned; 
still | was happy, and kept my 
nerve. 

“True, I had said once or 
twice that the time would come 
when lake navigation would be 
the worse for the loss of my 
services, but really I had never 
seriously thought of retiring. 

“We were heavily loaded and 
bound east from Duluth, mak- 
ing the last run of the season. 
It was late, too late for safety, 
along the latter part of Novem- 
ber; but the season was mild, 
and bade fair to remain so long 








“We had a good run out, and 
were somewhere off the Apostle 
Islands when one of those pecu- 
liar lake storms came down on 
us all in a breath. It didn’t appear to 
come from any particular point of the 
compass, but seemed taken with the one 
idea of making it as lively as possible 
for the crew. 

“We'd had an eye out for heavy weather, 
and were already close-reefed, so there 
wasn’t much of anything to do but shut the 
hatches and hang on. 

“I made an earnest effort to keep her head on; 
but the wind shifted so often that it was of little 
use. 

“After knocking about in this way for six or 
eight hours, drifting no one could tell where, the 
constant strain upon the craft began to make itself 
felt. Our cargo shifted and began plunging around 
between decks and in the hold. 

“Things were looking pretty smoky at best; but 
to add to the general gloom, about this time, while 
we were trying to stay-lash one of the boats and a 
part of the rigging, two of the crew were lost 
overboard. As I sawthe poor fellows clutch wildly 
at nothing, and then disappear in the black waters, 
I shuddered with horror, and calling all the others 
in, made no further attempt to do anything but 
keep aboard; hoping ’twas in the steamer to ride 
out the storm. 

“I don’t know how many hours it was. I hadn’t 
the heart to keep track; but after a while we began 
to settle heavily to one side, and every gust of the 
storm on the other side would almost turn the keel 
out. 

“The wind now became steadier, and this made 
us a little hopeful; but it blew—well, I’ve never 
been in a hurricane, unless perhaps that was one; 


but the force of the wind was so great that it was | 


as hard as a rock, almost, to press against. 


“And now, to offset what little hope there might | 


be in the increasing steadiness of the wind, the 
mate reported a leak forward. Soon it was impos- 
sible to keep ahead of the water with the pumps, 
and ! saw that the fires would presently be out, and 
the ship at the mercy of the storm. 

“Then I concluded ’twas no use; to stick to the 
craft only meant making her our coffin. So I told 
the boys that we must try to lower the boats. 


“Something was wrong with the davit tackles, | 
and in attempting to lower the first boat we | 


8wamped her. But the second and third we man- 
aged to get into the water keel down. 
“While we were at work we were unable to 


communicate easily with each other, and when we | 
assembled to get into the boats, another lad was | 


missing. The men, for the first time, showed signs 
of losing their nerve; and I found I was made of 
the same kind of clay, for I weakened a little 
Myself, 

“It seemed almost impossible to get into the 
boats, for the ship pitched to leeward so that aman 
Was likely to strike the water fifteen or twenty 
feet from the place where he intended to strike it; 
and we couldn’t load and lower away in the usual 
manner, for the boats would surely swamp in the 
attempt. 


“The mate went first, and he was followed by 





| from throwing myself headlong into the bottom of 
| the boat. I sat there, my head turned to the right, 


and looking over my shoulder, counted the waves; | 


and when the ninth came up behind me it seemed 
to be a mighty mountain of water towering right 
over my head, ready to break and crush me. 

“I had hard work to resist the temptation to 
spring away from that overhanging, trembling 
mass of blackness; and it was only my long 
| experience as a sailor, and the certain knowledge 


that for me to desert the rudder meant death to | 


| all, that kept me stanch. 
| “For days afterward I could get no sound sleep; 
and when, finally, completely worn out and ex- 
hausted, I would lose myself for a moment, that 
| wall of water would appear above my head and 
over my shoulder, trembling, swaying backward 
and forward, sinking and rising, and cause me to 
start wildly out of my sleep. 


a rudder kept the boat headed steady to leeward, 
| and so we drifted with the storm. 

“When we cut loose from the ship we judged it 
was about noon, and after we had been adrift an 


driving, biting sleet. 

“As we scudded along, I cast about in my mind, 
vainly attempting to ascertain our course. When 
the gale struck us we had not made the eastermost 
of the Apostles; and this led me to suppose that 
the storm was driving us in a northerly or westerly 
direction; because, if the wind had come from the 
west or north, it would before this have driven us 
upon the islands. 

“We hoped that we were going toward the north- 
east, for in that case there would be more water 
ahead of us. 


|enough; and during that sail 1 wished from the 
| bottom of my soul that she was as big as the 
| Pacific Ocean. 

“I sincerely hoped we were not drifting toward 
| the northwest, for 1 knew Beaver Bay was, the 
only point between Duluth and Port Royal where 


there was the least chance of our making a safe | 
landing, and to strike any other part of the North | 


| Shore meant certain death. 
| “Bound for the North Shore of Superior, and 





When I gave him the | the driving gale could carry us! 


“TI stayed there, though, and with the big oar for | 


hour or more snow began to fall, mixed with a | 


That was the only time in my | 
| experience when Lake Superior didn’t seem large | 


We had no idea 
where we were, whether near to or far from the 
| shore, or at what point we’d strike it. . None of us 
| spoke, but we all thought the same thoughts. 

“Hour after hour passed; the snow whitened 
everything upon the boat, and caused the water to 
look blacker by contrast. Through the driving 
sleet 1 could see the forms of my companions 
rising and falling with slow precision, as they 
bailed; they were white as tombstones, and just as 
silent. The only sounds that broke the stillness 
| were the shrill piping of the storm and the swish 
| of the water as the bailers emptied their buckets. 
| ‘And now it began to grow dark. I dreaded the 
| night; matters were bad enough by daylight. 
| Every man of us knew there wasn’t a chance in a 
thousand we’d strike the North Shore but to be 
dashed in pieces against its walls of stone—to be 
gathered up by the foaming waters, and cast in 
| death where no friend could ever come. 
| “The hours went on. I fancied, long before I 
did hear them, that I heard the waves pounding 
against the rocks, and roaring within the caverns 
of the shore. I pictured a thousand times the 
| Shock, as our boat should crash against the cold, 
wet stones. I felt, in anticipation, the water’s cold 
| embrace. You know a man’s body seldom rises in 
| the waters of Superior. 

“Still the waters bore us on; still the snow fell, 
and the storm swept round about with unabated 
| fury. Still, with most of us, the man rose above 
| fatigue. For one poor fellow, however, nature 
refused to continue the struggle, and he sank 
exhausted in the bottom of the boat. 

“The others continued their monotonous labor; 
two would bail while one gathered strength, then 
he who had taken respite would 
join in again, and one of the 
other two sink in weariness. 

“] sat in my place; the numb- 
ness of cold was in my flesh 
and bones, and I was fast fall 
ing asleep. 

“A movement on the part of 
one of the men roused me. He 
ceased his labor, and standing 
up, listened. Then I heard 
what he had heard. 

“Gentlemen, I can feel that 
sensation now; and whenever 
I see the lake angry under the 
lash of a driving storm, the 
same feeling of utter despair 
again comes over me. 

“They all heard it now—the 
distant thunder of the waves 
on the rocks; and I saw all 
three men turn and look at me. 
It was dark, and of course I 
couldn’t really see the expres- 
sion of their faces; and yet I 
did see them, gentlemen—every 
face sprang at me out of the 
darkness, and every line of 
horror in those faces was as 
plain to me as if the sun had 
shone upon them. 

“My mind saw it all, and 
memory caught and has kept 
the horrid picture. There was 
the certainty of coming death 
on every one of those drawn 
faces. 

“Then, to cheat the heart and 
mock the soul, came strange 
and vivid pictures — pictures 
of green fields and pleasant 
stretches of woodland, with 





groups of cattle straggling 
| homeward, and troops of happy 
| children playing. 
' 


“Nearer and nearer, more 


and more distinct came the 

booming of the surf. The angry 
| crash was all about us, and so filled our ears that 
| we could not hear one another call. 

“We expected the crash—we shrank from it; we 
cowered in the bottom of the boat. Then all at 
| once that deafening noise, that tumult of sound, 

was behind us. 
| “That was all; where before it had been in front 
|} of us and all about us, it was now seemingly 
| behind us. We could see nothing in the darkness 
| and the snow. 
| “I was bewildered. I thought I had lost my 
| reason; and then I heard the voice of the mate: 
| ‘Captain, we’ve run into a bay! We’re saved! 
| we’re saved!’ 
| “Then I realized what had happened; and man 
| that I was, 1 cried like a child. 

“In a few moments we grounded on the beach, 
and getting out, removed the silent form of our 
companion. He was dead. 

“We put him back again, and protected him as 
best we could from the ravages of wild beasts. 
Then as I turned away and set my face toward the 
wilderness, I shook my hand against the treacher- 
ous lake, and told her she should never have me 
again; and she never has had me! 

“Out of fourteen four were left, and our pros- 
pects were not much brighter now than when we 
were at the mercy of the waters. But with new 
hope we began our weary march. 

“All night we tramped, and all the next day, 
with but a morsel of food to sustain us. It grew 
steadily colder, and about noon Schilling, a 
Swedish sailor, told us in piteous broken English 
that he could go no farther. 


food, and went forward. 

“In three or four hours the other sailor gave out, 
and we—the mate and I—had to leave him. What 
a time of horror that was! The expression of 
despair and anguish that was on that man’s face, 
as we turned away and went on, has haunted me 
ever since. 

“His feeble and helpless calls came to our ears 
while we were still in hearing, growing fainter 
and fainter as we went on. 

“As night approached we saw, away ahead on 
| the lake shore, a thin line of smoke; and before 
;dark we came to an Indian tepee. There were 


We used our last 
match in lighting a fire, gave him half our store of 


| 


|a parade; 


two Indian women and three or four children in 
the camp, and from them we learned that we had 
run into Beaver Bay. 

“They gave us food and hot drinks. The men 
came in shortly. We told them about our com. 
panions, and employed them to go back along the 
trail with food and stimulating drinks. 

“The sailor we left last struggled onward all the 
afternoon, and when the Indians came to him he 
was still alive. He lived, but both hands and one 
foot had to be amputated. 

“Poor Schilling had let his fire go out, and when 
they found him he was dead. 

“No more of it for me, gentlemen; the lakes 
have had me in their power for the last time. 
When I have a call East, I always go and come by 
rail. 

“Bedtime? Well, I guess so. Tony, 
fire down and put on some more coal. 
chilly. 
rooms.” 


rake the 
I feel 
That’s it; now show the gentlemen to their 
FRED L. EATON. 
—_— Or _ 


For the Companion. 


A GERMAN MANCUVRE. 


Every year the German army is reviewed by the 
Emperor, whose purpose is to see that the practice 
and discipline of the troops is maintained, and to 
test whatever new military theory may be consid 
ered worth a trial. These reviews or manceuvres, 
as they are called, are held in the autumn in the 
north and south of Germany, and are so arranged 
that each division of the regular army shall be 
exercised once every year. 

The division at Hanover was paraded before the 
young Emperor and his court on the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth of September, 1889. It was an affair of 
two or three days in duration, and comprised a 
dress-parade-and a mock battle. 

All through the weeks preceding the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth, the little city of Hanover was 
alive with workmen setting up columns and dress 
ing them out in flags and bunting, along the ways 
from the railway station to the castle. Gradually 
the way became bordered and covered with 
decorations. A line of gas jets was constructed 
on either side with which to light the streets for 
the evening reception. 

On the evening of the Eleventh the Emperor 
arrived, and drove under the lights and amidst the 
cheers of the crowds to his castle. More than a 
hundred thousand people had arrived during the 
last few days, and besides these, on that night 
fifty thousand regular troops were quartered in or 
near the town. Each householder was obliged to 
accommodate a certain number of soldiers accord. 
ing to his income, or to pay for their accommodation 
elsewhere. 

It was near a village called Bémerode, not far 
from Hanover, that the parade was to take place. 
The city authorities had built a “grand stand,” 
affording room for five thousand people, just 
outside the little town, so situated at the base of 
a long, gradual slope that the spectators had a 
good view of the vicinity. 

Here, at seven in the morning, men, women and 
children of all grades in life began to gather, in 
every conceivable kind of vehicle or on foot. 
Coming out of the woods from Hanover, those of 
us who walked took a path directly across the 
fields to Bimerode, five miles away. Along this 
path, to comfort the weary walkers, energetic 
Germans had made hundreds of temporary drink. 
ing places out of two barrels and a board. 

Beer was to be had at almost every step; and not 
beer alone, but everything else one could wish for, 
even to collar-buttons, writing-paper, and other 
things as little suited as these to a parade or a hot 
walk across the country. 

Though the review was not to begin until eleven 
o’clock, the entire population of the city, with all 
the visitors, was in motion hours beforehand; and 
by nine o’clock the huge field outside Bémerode 
was almost surrounded by people. 

Mounted police and soldiers kept them back—all 
in the best possible humor, in spite of the many 
exciting arguments as to where the line was—and 
the crowd, with proverbial good-nature, stood 
patiently awaiting the appearance of the troops. 

Each little family had brought along the friendly 
sausage and black-bread loaf, and father and 
mother and children ate away in placid calmness. 
It was a peculiarly German sight; for here were 
not only thousands, but hundreds of thousands, 
standing close together, quietly eating and drink. 
ing and laughing the hours away. 

At last, at ten o’clock, we could see a long, worm- 
like line coming over the three flat roads that lead 
to Bémerode. Now and then came the flash of the 
sun from the helmets or guns; and at regular 
intervals the mounted oflicers cut off companies 
and battalions. 

it is a diflicult matter to realize the size of such 
but when one thinks that the foot- 
soldiers, almost shoulder to shoulder, made a con- 
tinuous line two miles long and a battalion deep, 
it conveys some little idea how great a mass of 
men we had before us. 

Behind them, coming slowly but surely into line, 
were the cavalry and artillery; and finally, away 
on the ridge of the hill, the ammunition and supply 
wagons. At eleven o’clock fifty thousand men 
stood motionless, at present arms. 

Suddenly all the bands struck up the national 
hymn; and in a moment half a hundred thousand 
men opened their throats and gave a mighty cheer. 
The crowds of spectators took up the cry; and for 
a long minute there rose from the plain a cheer 
that was more impressive than any amount of 
display or any number of cannon. 





With a glass we could see, from the grand stand, 
the cause of this demonstration. 

The Emperor had driven upon the field in an 
open barouche, unaccompanied except by the 


| Empress, and was standing up in the carriage, his 


| cheer. 


hand at his cap in the military salute, motionless 
asastatue. The silént figure standing there had a 
wonderful magnetism to it, and cheer followed 
It was a grand salute. 


Slowly the sounds died away, and the Emperor, 
mounting a horse, rode with an escort around his 
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troops. Then came the march homeward to 
Hanover, and the long tramp across the fields for 
the spectators. 

The next day was devoted to the mock-battle 
which, though much more indefinite as far as the 
spectators were concerned, was vastly more 
impressive. Instead of occupying the field at 


| But now came the final movements. The 
| reserve behind the town came into position, and 
| in a few minutes the two forces were opposing 
| each other in two great straggling lines. 

| The day ended with flank movements and 
mock charges. Then the three or four hundred 
thousand people turned toward Hanover after a 

















Saluting the Emperor. 


one side of the village, the manceuvre included all 
the country round about, with Bémerode for its 
centre of operations. The line of pickets extended 
over a tract of country ten miles long by six or 
seven wide. 

The country about the town is quite open, with 
the exception of two groves, each of an area of an 
acre or two. One of these was within the line of 
the pickets and the other just on the border. We 
found that by sitting in the tops of the trees on 
the edge of the grove at the border of the line, we 
could see with a glass all that took place in or 
around the village. 

Early in the morning the inhabitants and 
visitors had gathered from Hanover to the best 
points of observation as on the day before, and at 
ten o'clock the three roads again became filled 
with regiment after regiment. ‘The Emperor, 
with his guard, took up his position under some 
poplars at the entrance of the town; and as soon 
as he arrived it became evident that the troops 
were dividing into two parts. When they had 
taken their positions the firing began. The 
batteries on the roads became white clouds of 
smoke, and protected the companies which, lying 
at full length on the ground behind them, awaited 
orders. 

Suddenly long lines of infantry smoke began 
to move slowly down the sloping plain. Thena 
horseman went out from the Emperor’s guard to 
the reserves near us; and in a moment they 
moved forward by companies, up across the road 
and under their own guns. 

Each squadron drew up into line and fired, 


half kneeling and half standing, and then with- | France and Germany are likely soon to go to} 


drew to give place for the next; and the white 
line on the hills was checked. 

All this time scouts and squads of cavalry were 
dashing by under us around the edge of the 
grove, and they added much to the picturesque 
part of the day with their spears and flags. Here 


a squad ran off to bring in ammunition wagons, | 


and there another party took up their position 
behind a solitary haystack. 

Meantime, the crowd also watched, and tried to 
get nearer. There was a constant good-natured 
contest going on between the pickets and spec- 
tators. The guards had to move continually up 
and down the line to keep the people in their 
places. 

Sometimes the soldiers on guard could not 
resist the temptation to collect into little groups, 
and talk of the scenes before them; and this left 
long, unguarded places in the line. The active 
boys were not slow in learning all this, and they 
soon found that if they could cover the two or 
three hundred yards between us and the grove 
nearer the village they would get a much better 
view of everything. Once there in the thickets, 
no mounted soldier could get them out. 

When, therefore, the pickets, in their lively 
interest in the scene, collected an eighth of a mile 
away, one venturesome young fellow started on 
a three-hundred-yard dash for this other grove. 

In a minute he was discovered, and half-a-dozen 
horsemen started in pursuit of him. The battle 
was forgotten in an instant, and the crowd cheered 
the runner with might and main. He had the 
start, but he had to run over plowed ground; and 
his pursuers had horses. It was a close race, but 
the boy plunged into the underbrush of the grove 
just as the first horseman was upon him, to the 
infinite delight of the spectators. 

Jeers followed the baffled horsemen as they 
disappeared around the wood, and the attention 
was turned again to the fight. It was only a few 
moments, however, before the laugh turned; for, 
slowly, with hanging heads, four boys came 
walking across the fields, pushed on by the butts 
of the horsemen’s spears. The soldiers had 
cleared the grove. 


long, tiresome day. Such is the manceuvre; it 
grows larger and better each year, and embodies 
all the latest schemes in military strategy or 
military discipline. Now that smokeless powder 
is being introduced, the whole plan will change. 
It will always, however, be a brilliant and 
inspiring sight. J. H. Sears. 
Sr ——— 





For the Companion. 
SAFETY. 


O thou, upon high errands sent, 
Fear not the dark, the storm, the tide! 
God marked the way his message went— 
Thou shalt not want a guide. 


IpaA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





| 
_— WAR DOES NOT COME. 


Both the Emperor William of Germany and 
his Chancellor, General von Caprivi, have 
recently declared that there is no reason to believe 
the peace of Europe will soon be broken. The 
young Kaiser spoke of war with horror. The 
Chancellor said that no European government 
| desires to begin a conflict which would probably 
| be more terrible than any of the past. 

This is in harmony with the opinions lately 
stated in Harper’s Magazine by M. Blowitz, one 
of the best informed writers on European inter- 
national affairs. He explains why the great 
| powers desire peace and yet think it necessary to 
| remain armed to the teeth. 
| This is not, as is commonly supposed, because 





| war. Each country has strong reasons for keep- 
| ing the peace. 
| The Germans can see nothing to gain and 
| much to risk by a war with France. They find 
it difficult to govern Alsace-Lorraine, which they 
| took from France in 1870. More French territory 
would be no gain buta real loss tothem. Their 
| military renown and influence in Europe could 
not be increased by a successful war. On the 
| other hand they might lose territory, supremacy 
| and glory by an unsuccessful war. Plainly they 
|} must and do wish to keep their winnings in 
| peace. 
The French people, M. Blowitz says, wish to 
fight Germany, and would take the risks if their 
ruling party would let them. But it is composed 
| of statesmen whose strongest desire is to establish 
| the Republic firmly. 
| Now they believe a war with Germany, whether 
| successful or unsuccessful, would destroy French 
| Republican institutions. 
If France were beaten she would, they think, 
| give up her present system in disgust and return 
|to Imperialism or Monarchy. If she beat 
| Germany she would insist on making a Dictator, 
perhaps an Emperor, of her successful general. 
So freedom would vanish in either event. 
| Therefore all French Republican statesmen 
| wish the peace to last till Frenchmen shall have 
| ceased, like Americans, to conceive that they 
| could live under any sort of monarchy or dictator- 
ship. Generations must pass before that will be 
their frame of mind. 

Russia, Italy, Austria and Great. Britain have 
| equally cogent reasons for desiring peace. Why, 
then, are all constantly preparing for war? 

Because a general war is likely to begin, in 
spite of their wishes, as soon as the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria dies. He is in fair 
| health for a man of sixty-one years of age. 
Hence the truth of Caprivi’s assertion that war is 
not likely to begin soon. 

Why does the peace of Europe thus depend on 
one man’s life? First, because personal loyalty 
to Francis Joseph is the only political sentiment 
common to the Hungarians, Germans, Slavs, 








Czechs, Croatians, Tyrolese, and numerous other 
races composing the infirm Austrian Empire. 
Secondly, because his heir is generally despised. 

The next in succession is an ignorant, insolent, 
stupid, immoral young man. After him comes 
another still worse. Both have incurred punish- 
ment from their uncle, Francis Joseph, by cruel 
and dissolute public conduct. When the respected 
Emperor dies no influence will remain to keep 
the jarring races of his Empire together. 

If the Austrian Empire were to break up, what 
would become of the fragments? The opposing 
races are so located and mingled that it is incred- 
ible they can peacefully partition their territories, 
and set up a number of Independencies. The 
Hungarians will seek to establish their nationality, 
the seven millions of Germans will naturally be 
drawn to Germany, the Slavs to Russia, the 
Tyrolese to Switzerland or Italy. 

Germany will not endure to see a new Russian 
Protectorate on her frontier, nor will either 
Russia or France quietly submit to further 
aggrandizement of Germany. Italy has long 
been hungry for that piece of Austria which 
borders upon Venetia. 

Hence the death of Francis Joseph will, says 
M. Blowitz, bring on that great war which the 
Powers dread, and for which they constantly 
increase their preparations. 

An American, looking at the terrible complica- 
tion, will find new reason to be grateful to Prov- 
idence for delivering this continent from the 
hereditary principle in government. 
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For the Companion. . 
WILL. 


To do, and not to dream, 

To be, and not to seem. 
Purpose to fulfill ; 

To strive in spite of pain, 

Failure, disgrace, disdain,— 
This, I think, is Will. 


HERBERT D. WARD. 


“BULL MARKETS.” 


Within the last month or two the great markets 
for American railway stocks and bonds have 
been excited by the sudden appearance of a “bull 
movement.” 

Prices of such securities advance when there 
are people who believe that a further advance is 


| coming, and who buy so as to seil again at the 


expected higher prices. These people are not as 
a rule investors, though investors also buy at 
such times. In the language of stock exchanges, 
these people are ‘‘bulls,”’ and if great numbers of 
them buy at the same time, the result is a “bull 
market.” 

When a bull market is fully under way men 
buy almost indiscriminately any stock on the 
list. It is a remarkable fact that a fine return of 
the earnings of a railroad beyond the Mississippi 
will cause not only the stock of that railroad but 
the shares of corporations that have not a mile of 
track west of the Alleghanies, to advance. 

Therefore the speculators who buy at random 
are not so much to be blamed for leaving it to 
chance what they shall speculate in, as they are 
for speculating at all. They are as apt to make 
or lose money in one venture as in another. 

There are times when this rush of outsiders to 
buy ina speculative market becomes a craze of 
almost national extent. Such were the ‘South 
Sea Bubble’ of 1711 in England, the ‘*Wild-cat”’ 
Bank stock craze of 1836 in this country, the 
Panama Canal delusion in France during the last 
ten years, and the Argentine Republic investment 
mania in England still later. 

Such movements are most frequent in railway 
stocks, because these shares afford a favorite 
investment for surplus money which any one 
may own. An advance in the price of a railway 
stock comes when for any cause the railway has 
suddenly become more valuable than before. 

If the railway’s business all at once increases, 
it will be able to pay larger dividends to its 
stockholders. If the business of all the railways, 
or of all in a particular section, were to increase 
at the same time, one might expect a ‘‘bull move- 
ment’’ on the market. 

This is the case in the present year. The 
astonishingly rich crops of this season .have 
altered the whole outlook for the Western rail- 
roads. Grain carried as freight is their greatest 
source of profit, and they have never before had 
so much to carry. 

The people who raised the grain are richer, too, 
and the railroads will carry other freight back to 
the West tosell tothem. The public imagination 
becomes thoroughly excited by such news as this. 
Great numbers of people buy stocks “for the 
rise,’’ and so prices advance. 

One is apt to hear much of the immense amounts 
of money ‘‘made’’ by speculators in a_ bull 
market. Nevertheless, the wisest advice, to 
young and old, is to keep away from it. In the 
first place, such speculation in stocks is after all 
nothing but gambling. 

What money is secured by such means is not 
money earned by honest labor, and success at the 
start is quite as apt to ruin the adventurer as 
failure. It gives him the fatal taste for gambling. 

Even if it were a legitimate venture, the out- 
sider is likely to come to grief. In a ‘bull move- 
ment,”’ prices are always carried far above their 
proper level. The professional speculator buys 
stocks at the lower prices, calculating to sell to 


these very outsiders at far higher figures. He 
will take good care that the inducement for other 
people to buy shall appear most tempting when 
he himself is anxious to sell. 

The result will be that the hopeful outsider who 
bought stocks on the advice of his broker friends 
will sell them at lower prices, with a loss of 
money that will teach him a needed lesson. 


—___—_+o»—___ 


A GIRL’S LAUGH. 


Lilian smiled, and such a smile! Dimples 
deepened in her rosy cheeks, bewitching curves 
settled about her scarlet lips, and amusement 
danced in her brown eyes. Every boy in the room 
silently voted her charming, and envied the one 
whose sally had so brightened her face. Only her 
mother looked grave, and slightly shook her head 
at the girl. 

“Why, mamma,” Lilian said in astonishment, 
when the two were left alone together; “I thought 
you liked me to smile; and that is the reason papa 
calls me Sunshine. He says that smiles drive 
away moods and bad temper, just as the sunbeams 
break up the clouds and dry up the rain-drops.” 

“Yes, dear; but do you remember how list 
month we longed for rain? How the sun scorched 
the grass and fruit, and how people suffered for 
water? And how would you like to have the sun 
shine all night? The best of things in excess or 
out of place are always uncomfortable and often 
wrong. What was it that amused you so a little 
while ago?” 

“Why, Charlie was telling about Miss French. 
Her new black wig fell off in school and rolled 
under the table; and when one of the boys picked 
it up and handed it to her he said, ‘This cloud has 
a silver lining.’”’ 

“It seems to me that the remark was both pert 
and cruel; but your laugh made those dozen boys 
think it clever and witty. Each one of them 
wished that he had said it. Do you not see how 
by your keen sense of the ludicrous and by your 
very good nature, you often put a premium on what 
is wrong?” 

All of us were interested a few weeks ago by 
the newspaper accounts of the act of a noble 
Englishwoman. Among her dead husband’s man. 
uscripts was a collection of tales for which she 
was offered thirty thousand dollars. Upon reading 
it she discovered that it was morally unfit for 
circulation. 

Did she smile and say: “It is naughty, certainly, 
but no worse than Tolstoi or Zola; and I can do 
great good with that thirty thousand?” 

The temptation must have been very great; but 
Lady Burton seated herself upon the floor, and 
leaf by leaf with trembling hands burned the 
manuscript in the fire until the whole volume was 
consumed. 

Good-nature, a happy disposition, the desire to 
please and conciliate are noble qualities which 
every girl should strive to cultivate; but better 
than all is that moral courage which enables her to 
frown upon whatever is unkind, unjust or unholy 
in word and in action. 

Ruskin assures us that ‘The buckling on of the 
knight’s armor by his lady’s hand was not a mere 
caprice of romantic fashion. Itis the type of an 
eternal truth—that the soul’s armor is never well 
set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced 
it; and it is only when she braces it loosely that 
the honor of manhood fails.” 


a ee 
‘““ YO-HEAVE-HO!” 


Any one who has been on shipboard, or along: 
shore where weights are to be raised by means of 
ropes drawn over pulleys, has observed the 
peculiar magnetism which there is about the action 
of a number of men together in this way, and 
particularly about the cry of ‘“‘Yo-heave-ho! Yo- 
heave-ho!”” which accompanies it. 

Often men whose duties do not call upon them 
to take part in this work, and who a moment ago 
were content to be perfectly inactive spectators, 
have been seen to seize the ropes and pull with all 
their might and main with the rest. 

“Yo-heave-ho! Yo-heave-ho!” 

The spectator hears the music of this traditional 
cry which, in a form not very different from that 
in which it now strikes his ear, was used in Greece 
and Egypt for a similar purpose. It stirs up in 
his breast the instinctive poetic feeling, and fills 
him with a longing to join his fellows in the task. 

But perhaps more potent than the sound of tle 
“Yo-heave-ho-o” is the mere sight of men “all 
pulling together.” What several others, standing 
close together, are doing all at once on perfectly 
equal terms, is just what one wants to do himself, 
especially if all the others are doing it with a good 
heart, and with a song. 

“Why,” said one well-dressed man who had 
taken hold of a tarry rope when the cry of “heave- 
ho” had begun, “it’s play to pull ona rope witha 
lot of other fellows, no matter how hard you have 
to pull.” 

It was “play” because these men were pulling 
all together. It was the participation—the spirit 
of fellowship that went with it—which made It 
sport, and not any mere fascination about pulling 
on a rope. 

This is the explanation of much downrig!it hard 
work that is done in sports and games. What the 
men and boys who take part in them are seeking 
is the fun of “pulling all together.” 

Machinery has relieved men and women of 
much hard work, but it has also, in a considerable 
degree, taken the “fun” out of hard work—the 
old-fashioned “hurrah-boys” way of working, 1 
which companionship and good spirits went with 
hard toil.* 

It has thrown men more upon : 
each one attends his machine or his part of + 
and though his work may not tax his muscle 
heavily, it often becomes a wearisome routine 
with him. 

In the tasks and burdens of life, a gre:it deal 
may be gained, both in results and in in lividual 
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same spirit which men feel when they shout 
‘“heave-ho-o” and pull all together upon a rope. 
Companionship is a very good substitute for a 
steam-engine. 

~@- z 


MINISTER AND ENGINEER. | 


A story is told of a judge who became so inter- 
ested in the statement of a would-be assassin who 
had just missed fatally stabbing his victim, that he 
exclaimed at one point of the narrative: 

“Ah, you should have struck more to the left!” 

The judge was the last man to have committed a 
deed of violence, but his surprise that the thing 
had not been done more skilfully caused him to 
forget the question of life and death. which was 
involved. 

A somewhat similar story is told of the French 
minister, M. de Freycinet. In the midst of the 
trial of a man for high treason, he became deeply 
interested in an argument with the accused to the 
effect that his crime might have been committed 
much more easily and cheaply. 

M. de Freycinet was a man of fine character and 
ability. Before he became a politician he was a 
skilful engineer. When he was President of the 
Judicial Council a man who was accused of helping 
tear down the Column Vendéme in 1871 was 
brought before him. 

The man confessed his guilt, but pleaded that he 
was young and fanatical at the time, and that he 
had been drawn into helping pull down the Column 
by his pride as an engineer in arranging scaffolds 
and ropes to accomplish the feat. 

“Youare a criminal,” said the minister, severely. 
“You insulted the history and the glory of the 
country in destroying that Column. But,’’—he 
reflected a moment,—“how did you do it? Asa 
question of engineering I should like to know —” 

“Oh, it was very simple,” replied the accused; 
and he sat down at a table, drew a plan, and 
calculated lines, curves and angles, while the 
minister bent over him, following the work with 
intense interest. 

As it went on, however, Freycinet shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders and smiled, and 
when it was finished, took paper and pencil, and 
said : 

“That isn’t bad, but you might have done it much 
more easily and economically.” 

Then in his turn covering the paper with curves, 
angles and calculations, he proved that twice as 
much time and money as were necessary had been 
expended. 

“However,” he concluded, severely, “you were 
guilty of high treason against the nation, and 
must pay the penalty.” 

The engineer did not escape a light sentence, 
but he had much satisfaction in replying, “Ah, 
monsieur, did you not just now say that it had cost 
me too much already ?” 


—+>—____— 


RETURNING THE FAVOR. 


Theoretically we all think that we are quite as 
ready to yield to others their rights as we are to 
insist upon our own. But sometimes the fact that 
one is trespassing unwarrantedly on the domain 
of another is brought home to him forcibly. 

There is a story told recently of a former promi- 
nent judge of Massachusetts, not now living, 
which involves a neat rebuke of the autocrat of 
the court room. 

The judge had taken a train in Boston to return 
to his home in Quincy. He discovered after he 
had started that the train was express, and would 
not stop at his station. Accordingly as the cars 
were approaching Quincy he pulled the alarm | 
line, the engineer whistled “down brakes” and the 
train came to a stand. 

The conductor rushed into the car. 





“Who pulled that rope?” 

“I did,” replied the judge. 

“What for?” 

“Because I wanted to get off.” 

The conductor thereupon made some remarks 
to the judge more forcible and less respectful than 
he was accustomed to hear. Judge B. thereupon 
complained to the president of the road, who told 
him that he would inquire into the matter. 

When next they met the judge asked the presi- 
dent if he had reprimanded the conductor for his 
insolence. 

“I spoke to him,” he replied. 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“He said he would come up 
adjourn your court!” 

The judge appreciated the man’s witty way of 
Saying that he had the right to control his own 
train, and did not pursue the matter further. 


some day and 
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CROWDING INTO CITIES. 


A few months ago not only London but the 
world was startled by the statements, unfortunately 
but too well founded, in General Booth’s “Darkest 
England.” 

The campaign then begun by the General has 
been vigorously conducted. The funds for which 
he asked have been contributed, and all his plans 
are in a fair way to be carried out. 

Meanwhile the people of London are not per- 
mitted to forget the scheme or the reform which 
the scheme is intended to effect. London is now 
flooded with Salvation Army matches in boxes 
labelled “Lights in Darkest England.” The boxes 
also bear various mottoes : 

“Love thy neighbor as_ thyself.” 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 

There are also given on the boxes the following 
reasons why people should buy these matches: 

First: To raise the wages of the matchbox- 
makers. Second : To fight against sweating. Third: 
To help the poor to help themselves by labor. 

\ very great part of the evils against which 
General Booth is contending may be traced directly 

to the overerowding of cities. The evils, some of 
them at any rate, are making themselves manifest 
in certain of our large American cities The 
abominable sweating system is one of these evils, 


“Provide 





and one of the worst. Perhaps it is impossible to 


i 


| exterminate that system, but it is possible to make 


the evil less. 

Let every one who is considering a project of 
removing from the pure air, the healthful labor, 
the sweet quiet of the country, to seek employment 
in the city, consider also that he or she is adding 
one more to the vast and increasing army from 
which the sweater recruits his forces. 


LOVED AND LOST. 


The love between Robert Browning and his wife 
was ideal, in the true sense of that much-abused 
word. And her death, after a few short years of 
married life, left the poet inconsolable. To him 
she remained always the dearest and most lovely 
of created beings, and her gift seemed to him far 
greater than his own. A writer in the Christian 
Union gives the following pathetic sketch of a 
chance interview with him: 


I] was travelling in Italy. There were few 
tourists in my compartment, and all were absorbed 
in books or revery, until the close of the long, 
tiresome day. T hen it was that the elder ly gentle- 
man who had sat by my side without moving his 
eyes from the landscape, made a comment that 
inv ited conversation. 

“You. are fond of poetry?” he asked, when 
something in the shifting splendor of the Italian 
skies evoked from mea Byron couplet. 

“Oh, yes,’ I responded. “I love poets and 
poetry.” 

The old gentleman grew young, and never shall 
I forget the wonderful thought and imagery that 
flowed in a continuous stream from his lips. 

“Who are your favorite poets?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

I named them, and without further comment, 
quoted my favorite poem, one of Mrs. Browning’s. 
When | had finished, my companion resumed his 
post by the window, and did not deign to notice 
me again. 

I was much discomfited. Had I given offence? 
Before reaching our destination I ventured to say 

" suspect, sir, that you do not like Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poetry.’ 

The dark eyes of the stranger turned pitifully 

upon me, and he said, “Madam, that sonnet is the 
sweetest, and its singer the most precious gift life 
has given me. She was my wife.” 


A POLITICAL FISHERMAN. 


In Canada the rancor of political party feeling 
is extreme, for ‘‘The smaller the rat-pit the keener 
the fight.””, The parties call one another “Tories” 
and “Grits.” Judging by their respective news- 
papers, the Tories should all be jailed for plunder- 
ing the Dominion, and the Grits banished for 
reviling their country. Yet, as among other 
English-speaking people, the man who talks as if 
he would like to boil all of the opposite faction in 
oil, is usually on the best private terms with many 
of them. A Canadian correspondent gives this 
instance: 

Captain Van Flack, who owns the net fisheries 
atthe mouth of the Vottawasaga River, is an out- 
and-out Grit, and a humorist in the bargain. One 
day, when the take of fish had been small, he took 
to vilifying the Tories before a politically mixed 
company. t 

Tories were, he said, all thieves, drunkards, 
fools, and w hat was w orse, they let “the Yankees” 
destroy the lake fisheries!’ None of the Tories 
present ventured to ex xpostulate with the angry 

captain. 

When he had cooled down some one happened 
to mention the name of Christopher Robinson, an 


eminent lawyer of Toronto. Van Flack at once 
began eulogizing Robinson. Never was there a 


i kinder man! 
Robinson is a Tory,” 


better lawyer, or an honester, 


“But Christopher said a 


| bystander. 


“Yes,” said Van Flack, looking bewildered for a 


moment. “Yes, he’s a Tory. Sometimes you do 
find a spec kled trout in amongst a boat-load of 
suckers.’ 


ENLARGING THE ABBEY. 

Kings and poets have had their burial in West- 
minster Abbey. Long before the Reformation, 
the church was not only a royal burial-place, but 
had seen coronations, royal weddings and christ- 
enings. Edmund Spenser was the first poet whose 
burial in the abbey was distinctly a tribute to his 
fame. 


Although Chaucer had preceded him, it was 
rather as clerk of the royal works that he was 
given such high distinction. After that, England 
continued to allot places there to all whom she 
delighted to honor, but she will soon be in the 
Ser position of having no more space to 
offer. 

A hundred years ago, a French writer made the 
statement that ‘‘The people are not more crowded 
in the streets of London than are the funeral 
monuments in the Abbey.” 

About the same time, a mock “petition from 
posterity” appeared in one of the newspapers, 
urging the country to provide space for the coming 
generations of distinguished men. Year after 
year the overcrowding has continued, until now 
there is almost no space for added memorials, and 
room for but few burials. 

A Royal Commission was some time ago ap- 
pointed to consider the question of making an 
addition to the Abbey, but it has as yet broached 
no suggestion which is universally acceptable. So 
sacred an edifice is this church, in the minds of all 
English-speaking people, that it can scarcely be 
altered or enlarged without offence to some anti- 
quarian soul. 


WHISKEY DID IT. 

Seldom have Shakespeare’s words, “Oh, that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains!’ been so strikingly illustrated 
as in a touching incident: 


One of the best Greek scholars in New York isa 
yuard on the Sixth Avenue Elevated Road. Not 
ong ago a famous professor in one of our leading 
univer sities published a volume on certain features 
of the ancient Grecian dialects, of interest only to 
scholars. The L guard referred to above wrote to 
a New York newspaper, pointing out several 
errors made by the professor in his book. He 
signed himself” “Sixth Avenue Elevated Guard, 
No. —.’ 

For a month, writes the Pittsburg Dispatch’s 
New York c orrespondent, 1 watched the badges of 
the guards on that road as 1 made my daily trips 
back and forth. One morning I was rewarded by 
finding the learned man I sought. 

“How does it happen,” I asked, showing him my 
card, “that you, a Greek se holar of first rank, 
should be doing such work as this?” 

He looked at me sadly, and his red face grew 
more flushed than usual. “I was the best Hellenist 
of my year at Dublin,” he said. “My Greek is 
still what it used to be, but my career has been 
ruined by—whiskey.” 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. 


EASTMAN COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, ai 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


RIVERVIE Woouwntese Xv. 
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BRIGGS'S PATENT TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


Twelve good designs with full instructions 
how to stamp, sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
J. WALKER, Box C, 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 


Baby Laughs. 


The new materials of Silk and Wool Shirts 
and Bands for Babies are so soft, so elastic, 
so durable, so little shrinkage and so ———s 
that they make every mother happy and 
every baby laugh. Open front, finished with 
silk and ribbon. All styles made b. y 

T.O. GARDNER & Co., 125 Kingston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A SAFE 6% INVESTMENT 
Secured by stock of the Temperance Temple built at 
Chicago for the National W. C. U. deposited with 
American Trust and Sav inge Bank, Trustee for the bond- 
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zation is a synonym of sincerity and honor. 

$300,000 TEMPLE TRUST BONDS. 

Date July 1, 1891, due in ten years, 6 per cent. interest 
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Bad varnish is the very dust of 
time. 
the worst of it. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “‘People’s 
Text-Book on “Varnish,” >from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to | 
care for proper 
furniture, carriage, ete 
ing these ‘things. a 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
eee IN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. 


Other Offic Boston, C ‘te ‘eland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : New ark and Chicago. 


Donald Kennedy, 
Roxbury, Mass. | 
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Dear Sir: 


Scrofula on my knee. 
I began I was told by the) 
Doctors my limb would have. 
to be amputated, but it cured 
me. Well, that was 13 years 
ago and no signs of it since. 
I thought you and the world 
ought to know it. 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. M. D. Darton, 


Aug. 8, 1891. Edina, Mo. 


Kennedy’s Medical 
where. Price $1.50. 
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Business houses supplied with competent / 
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FREE! 


An _ illustrated book 
about Exercise and the 
use of Chest Weights, 
Rowing Machines, etc., 
by Davip OrR Epson, 














Also our complete and 
artistic Catalogue of 
Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
sponsible parties. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d St, N y City. 








This young lady examines the 
scholar. 
«« Johnnie, where is Carlsbad : 


«Part of it in every drug store in the 


young 
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| United States.” 


| 
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«¢ How do you make that out ?” 

«©The Carlsbad Sprudel Salts are im- 
ported from there, and are the solid evap- 
orations of the Sprudel Spring.” 

«What have they done for you, that 
you know so much about them?” 

«Why, they have cured papa of his 
dyspepsia, and in the place of a cross 
father, they have given me a kind and 
loving parent.” 

Dyspepsia will spoil the most angelic 
temperament. ‘Too much bile inactivity 
of the liver will start it. Try the 
Carlsbad Sprude] Salts. A standard, a 
never-failing remedy. The genuine have 


| the signature of «* Eisner & Mendelson Co.,” 


I took your Medi- 
cal Discovery for one year for) 
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| Sole Agents, New York,” on every bottle. 
A sample bottle mailed upon receipt of 
35 cts. in postage stamps. 





| A handsome catalogue of 
WOOD MANTELS, 

aint ing Grates, Tile, Hearths and fittings, with plain 
directions for sett ing, will be mailed to your address 
for eight cents in stamps. 

BANK AND OFFICE OUTFITS 
of many designs. Estimates free. 

HOUSE FURNITURE, 

from the simplest to the most elaborate. Write for 
photographs, engravings and prices. 

The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 


jae te te el Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Raise The Schoolhouse Flag 


and thus be ready for the Grand Columbus National 
Public School Celebration to be held on the 12th 
of October, 1892. 

We have aided thousands of our Public Schools 
to secure Flags. 

If YOU want to raise one over your school- 
house send us a Postal and let us know— ask 
your teacher to sign the Postal. 

We will send you FREE, ONE HUNDRED 
FLAG CERTIFICATES. With them schools can 
easily raise the money inside of two days. 
class Bunting Flag, 44 Stars, 
costs only $9.20, and a 6x9 Flag of the best bunting, 44 Stars, costs only $5.00. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Premium List 


Will be sent to our regular subscribers next week. 


It is larger and more attrac- 


Our offers for getting new subscribers are very liberal. 
Read it carefully. Send us your orders for Holiday Goods early. 
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| fury for some hours, and there was every indica- | in order that an early start might be made in the 
The snow-plows had | morning to pay off the men on the branch, coming 
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For the Companion. 


JOHN SWINTON’S LAST TRIP. 


Railroad accidents are often caused by disregard 
or disobedience of orders, and the loss of life and 
damage to property are sometimes fearful. When | 
such disasters may result from carelessness, it is 
not strange to find rules and regulations to guide 
those employed in the train service as rigid as | 
those employed in efficient military forces. 

Operating a single track railroad, and particu- | 
larly one over which the traffic is frequent, requires 
great skill and long experience on the part of | 
trainmen, as well as on the part of the train | 
despatchers. 

The train despatchers regulate the movements | 
of all trains from the general or head office by 
means of special telegraph wires to the various 


stations along the line. The head office is in| platform and station were crowded with passen- 
communication with every train running over the | gers and train men waiting for something to be 
road; but so long as a train is moving upon its | done. 


regular schedule time, it does not require any 
special order to govern it. 

Only in time of an accident, perhaps, or 
from some unusual cause, or in the case of 
extra trains, which, not being down on the 
printed time-table, are called wild trains, are 
the good judgment and ingenuity of a train 
despatcher brought into full play. To avoid 
collisions under such circumstances it is 
necessary to issue explicit orders and to have 
them positively obeyed. 

John Swinton was one of the oldest and 
best engineers on a certain road. He had 
been in the service for years; had begun as 
fireman on a switch engine, received his 
promotion as engineer, and finally ran Engine 
135, hauling the fast express. He was always 
on time, unless something beyond his power 
prevented; he was never in bad humor, and 
was altogether careful and trustworthy. 

John might have had this “‘run”’ still if it 
had not been for an accident which so upset 
his nerves that he became unfit for the regular 
service, and was put on the “extra list.” He 
ran specials when the president went over 
the road, or some other dignitary had occasion 
to travel in that way, when haste was espe- 
cially necessary ; and was always called upon 


“to run the pay-car on its regular monthly 


trips. He had a way of blowing his whistle 
so that one might easily imagine that it 
ineant more than ‘‘Look out for me.’’ He 
could sound it for the crossings or blow for 
a station with a musical trill and finish that 
was really pleasing. 

While he was still running the fast express 
and whirled it across the plains at forty miles 
an hour, there were few people along the line 
who were not able to detect John’s hand at 
the throttle by the very manner in which the 
crossings were announced, and the peculiar swirl 
of the dust behind the train as it flew along the 
rails. 

He was a good fellow; every one liked him. 
He bad a way that made him popular with the 
boys on the road, as well as with his superiors. 
He was not at all ‘“‘cranky,’’ as most express 
engineers are, and if called upon to run an extra 
after his regular day’s work was done he was on | 
hand promptly, and did not waste time before the | 
start by oiling around and tinkering with the 
piston-rod packing or the nuts on the steam-chest. | 

But he ran into the rear end of local train | 
Nuinber 25 one night. It was not a very bad 
smash, from the point of view of damage to 
property, because he reversed his engine in time 
and the shock was mild; but a brakeman was | 
killed. He was “laid off’? pending an investiga- | 
tion; and although it was clearly shown that the | 
local did not get far enough back with signals to 
give him sufficient warning, after that he seemed | 
to “lose his grip,’’ as the boys said, and never 
fully recovered from the shock. 

There are many such instances among the brave 
mep who drive the iron horse. 

It was deemed best at any rate to put him into 
the extra service. When he was called upon to 
get down from the footboard of Express Engine 
135 and become the master of ‘‘Number 9,’ he 
really preferred it, because, as he said, ‘the hadn’t 


the heart to haul the express; the responsibility | 


weighed him down.”’ 

After that he never missed a trip in running the 
pay-car. The trackmen and station agents said 
they always knew to a minute when to expect 
their pay, for he was always on time. 

Once he was “‘laid off’ for exceeding the regu- 
lation speed of forty miles an hour, the limit for 


all special trains; but he was urged to do that by 


the paymaster for particular reasons. The offence 
was subsequently overlooked, and he did not lose 
any wages by it. 

It was said by some of John’s friends that he 
had a presentiment that something was going to 
happen on the day, last winter, when he ran the 
pay-car out of the main station for the last time. 


Jt had been snowing and blowing with great | regular trains should not be interfered with, and | 





tion of severe weather. 


been put in order and were already at work on} back. 


some divisions where the storm was fiercest. It | 


“IT can’t pull out till the relief train following 


looked as if there would be plenty of work and| the snow-plow comes up,’’ John said to his 
worry for the despatchers from ‘‘stalled’’ trains, | conductor. 


“dead’’ engines, and a general disarrangement of 
the regular schedule. 
Engine 9, with the pay-car, had orders to “run | 


“There are no orders about a relief train,’’ was 


the reply. 


‘Perhaps not,’ John answered; ‘“‘but do you 


wild to Mineola and report.’”” Mineola is a junc-| suppose the boys have been aboard that snow- 
ticn and a busy place, even in winter. A branch | plow all these hours without a bite or two to keep 
railroad running through a farming district ter-| them up? I tell you there must be a relief train 
minates there, and some fifteen or twenty trains | following them down the branch, and we can’t go 
a day run over it, making connection with the | ahead till it comes ag 


trains on the main line, most of which stop. | 


By the light of his lantern John read the order 


One ordinarily finds there two or three freight | over again. 


crews, who lie over waiting for connections. 


“Engine 9 with pay-car will run to O. B. 


When John Swinton, after a hard struggle with | regardless and report.” 


the elements, pulled up alongside the station and | 
ordered his fireman to give Engine 9 a drink 
from the water tank, there was a scene of great 
confusion. Passenger train 15, going east, was 
snow-bound. West-bound freight Number 2 was 
in a drift two miles east of the station, and there 
was a report that the branch road was filled in 
full of snow where the cuts were the deepest. 
Four or five extra engines, steaming and blow- 
ing, were awaiting orders on the siding, and the 


That was plain enough. It gave him right of 
way over everything on the road; but for further 
assurance, both men repaired to the telegraph 
office. There the order was confirmed. 

John was half-doubtful still, but there was 
nothing to do but obey. 

He mounted hisengine. There was a stroke of 


| the bell, a sharp blast of the whistle, and they 


were off, with the red tail lamps on the pay-car 
disappearing around the curve in the driving 


mangled; his hand still held the throttle. He 
had gone down to death with his engine. His 
fireman escaped with a broken leg, by jumping; 
but both engines were completely wrecked. 

The pay-car was thrown from the track vio- 
lently and was badly smashed. It seemed a 
miracle that its occupants were saved. They 
were fortunate enough to escape with a few 
bruises. 

Poor John! He died a hero, and there was no 
one on the road who could quite fill his place. 

BENJAMIN NorTON. 


~~ S>-  — 
For the Companion. 


FOUNDING A NEWSPAPER. 


From time to time, one hears of attempts to 
establish new daily newspapers in the great cities. 
Some of them succeed in attracting public favor 
and become profitable business investments for 
the people who put their money into them. But 
by far the greater number are disastrous failures. 

So general is this truth that it has become a 
proverb in business circles that a man of great 
wealth can face the results of unlucky invest- 





|snow. John was evidently “letting her out’’ aj|t 
little, for the bystanders at the station could hear | t 
old Engine 9 exhaust as though she would blow | 1 


A report came after a time that a snow-plow | out a cylinder head, in spite of the shrill wind | 





John Reads the Order Again. 


was working west, down the branch, and that the 
road was likely to be clear by afternoon. 

It was the custom to pay off employees engaged 
on that division first before going east over the | 
main line, so the pay-car stood awaiting orders 
to proceed. 

A gang of men were busily at work digging 
out freight train Number 2, and it was expected 
that the main line would also be clear before 
evening. Snow was no longer falling, but the 
wind blew with much force. The wintry sky 
foreboded continued cold weather and a blustering 
night. 

The day woreon. The snow-bound passengers 
had grown tired of asking questions as to what 
were the prospects of raising the blockade, and 
had distributed themselves among the neighboring 
restaurants in quest of something to eat. The 
newsboys had long since sold out their supply of 
peanuts and candies, so that edibles from that 
source were no longer to be obtained. 

Engines were .blowing off steam, the chill 


and escaping steam from the engines on the side | 
track. 
Hardly had the sound died away before over | 


The operator sent the reply : 

‘**Too late ; she’s gone already.” 

The train despatcher had suddenly recollected 
that the relief train was coming down the branch 
with exactly the same right which the snow- 
plow had, and none of the switches were cleared 
so that either train could take a side track. 

It is impossible to describe the terrible feelings 


the despatcher’s hair turned white that night. 
The two trains were now approaching each other 
under full headway, on a single track. 


dangerous embankments, and there could be but 
one result. 
The pay-car had already passed the next station, 





winter wind whistled about the cars, and the 
weird gloom of a short day drawing to a close 


| had settled down. 
At last a report came over the wire that the | 


snow-plow from up the branch had succeeded in 
working its way through the huge drifts, and was 


nearing the junction. Soon there was a shrill | 


whistle, and the great plow, forced along by six 
powerful engines, covered with ice and snow, 
came dashing by the station. Every one knew 
then that the track was clear. 

To railroad men long in the service the sight 
was not unusual; but to one unaccustomed to 
such scenes there are few things grander. The 
belated passengers set up a shout, glad that relief 
had come, and impressed with the magnificent 
sight. 

Then came orders for Engine 9, with pay car, to 
| proceed up the branch. 

Everything was astir. John had lighted the 
| headlight and had thoroughly oiled his engine. 

It was growing dark; the rear signal-lamps on 
the pay-car were displayed, and every preparation 

made to get over the road in a hurry, so that the 


and it was beyond human possibility to remedy 
the awful mistake. The only hope left was that 
the engineers of the two trains might by chance 
see their danger in time, on some straight stretch 
of track. But that was only a mere possibility. 

Did John say to himself he was right after all, 
when, looking ahead into the darkness, he thought 
he distinguished the glimmer of a distant head- 
| light? Atany rate he was half-disposed to shut 
| off and ease down a bit. 

He consulted his original order once more by 
| the dim light in the cab, looked out again, saw 
nothing, and changed his mind. He glanced at 
his watch, turned on the inspirator to let more 
water into the boiler, looked at his steam-gauge, 
and opened it up a notch or two, instead. 

It was not Engine 9’s fault if she didn’t exceed 
regulation speed then and plunge through the 
snow and darkness to destruction. 

Suddenly a glare, an awful crash, a fearful 
plunge, the noise of escaping steam, a few stifled 

| cries—and it was all over. The trains had met 
| on a sharp curve, against the hopes and prayers 
of those now responsible for the calamity. 
They found John’s body in the wreck, badly 





of that operator; nor does any one wonder that | 


It was dark; the line was full of curves and | 


| ment in every enterprise but one, and that one is 
he founding of a city newspaper. The losses 
here, if the enterprise proves to be a failure, are 
ikely to be ruinous. 

This beiief is not founded on guess-work. Not 
many months ago two new daily papers were 
founded in one of our largest cities. Both 
were backed by men of large capital and 
both started out with high hopes of success. 

Within less than six months both had lost 
so heavily that their owners were forced to 
give them up. One of them, after spending 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
more than it had earned in that time, was 
sold for less than one-seventh of this sum. 

In the case of the other, nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars was paid out, and the 
paper was finally sold for the cost value of 
the presses and type. 

The reason why this has not discouraged 
such investors is that newspapers which do 
succeed often become exceedingly profitable. 

One newspaper, in the same city as the 
two above referred to, was bought about 
ten years ago, when it was barely paying 
expenses. Under its new management it 
met with such remarkable success that half a 
dozen vears later the profits to its owners in 
a single year were said to be not far from 
half a million dollars. 

It will be interesting, in this connection, to 
examine into the regular expenses of such a 
daily newspaper, and state why the losses in 
an unsuccessful experiment are so enormous. 

Before a single copy can be printed the 
new paper must have the type, the steam 
printing-presses, and usually the machinery 
for stereotyping each separate page into a 
single plate. Such an equipment, for a 
modern city daily, will cost not less than 
eighty thousand dollars. A large staff of 
men must be employed to gather the news 
and prepare it for publication, to write the 
editorials, to set the type and print the paper, 

and finally to solicit the patronage of advertisers 
and arrange for the paper’s sale. 
A hundred thousand dollars a year is a low 


the wires clicked an order : | estimate for these expenses. If there are special 
‘Hold pay-car at Mineola Junction till arrival | correspondents in Washington and elsewhere, or 
of relief train.” it articles from writers not connected with the 


| paper are taken and paid for, this expense roll is 

| increased by an indefinite amount. 

| It cannot well cost less than ten thousand dol- 
lars a year to buy even the white paper on which 
the newspaper is printed. After this come heavy 

| payments for rent, for carriers and carts to deliver 

| the paper at the news stands, and fora score of 

| other items. 

Moreover, a new paper, in order to attract 
public attention, must itself advertise in other 

| daily newspapers and on the bill-boards, and the 
| cost of this is very great. 

The daily newspaper has two sources of profit. 
One is its ‘“circulation’’—the money taken in 
from regular subscriptions, or from sales of the 
paper on the news stands. But the money earned 
by a newspaper from its circulation is usually 
small compared with what it receives from thie 
advertisements which it publishes. 

The money received from sales of a city daily 
paper would seldom pay its expenses, especially 
when the price at which it is sold is now generally 
two or three cents, instead of five cents, as it 
used to be twenty or twenty-five vears ago. 

Even this two or three cents is more than the 
paper actually receives; for most of its sales are 
made through the newsdealers, who buy it at 
wholesale for two-thirds or one-half of its publi- 
cation price. 

A new daily paper finds it very hard to induce 
| advertisers to use itscolumns. Usually, by far the 
| greater part of advertisers come only after tle 
| circulation of the paper has grown to a large 
| figure, and this it cannot do for ‘months oF 
| years. The founders of a new daily paper must, 
| therefore, expect to lose money heavily for a long 

time after their enterprise is started. How long 
| this loss will continue depends upon the character 
of the new paper and the conditions under which 
| it begins its life. It may be, for instance, that 
| the city in which it is started has among 15 
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older dailies no really able newspaper on one or 
another side of politics. Here is at once a chance 
for a new paper to gain readers. 

It may be that all the papers in the city are dull 
or badly edited. A new, interesting, ably-man- 
aged newspaper is likely to take the fancy of the 
people very quickly there. 

One or the other of these two conditions has 
usually been the cause of the great successes won 
by newly-founded city dailies in recent years. 
Yet it has often happened that the founders of a 
newspaper have believed this state of affairs to 
exist when it really did not exist at all. 

The successful editor, in fact, must have a| 
wonderful capacity for understanding what the | 
newspaper readers of a city actually want. He 
cannot even judge one city from his experience in 
another. Exactly the kind of newspaper which 
succeeds in one place may meet with absolute 
failure elsewhere. And that is partly why the 
founding of a city newspaper means so often the 
loss of his fortune by a millionaire. 

ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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For the Companion. 


SOAPING THE BEEHIVE. 


When you go to the Yellowstone. Park, certain 
notices giving forcible hints as to your conduct 
will present themselves to your eye from sign- 
boards nailed to the trees. They are of this sort: 

EXTINGUISH YouR FIREs. 
No SHOOTING. 
GATHER NO SPECIMENS. 
Do not DEFACE THE FORMATIONS. 





These are all very proper and necessary; and 
the penalty for disobedience may be a dusty walk | 
out of the Park, 
with a soldier be- 
hind you. Itmay 
involve the con- 
fiscation of your 
luggage, or even 
heavy fines and 
imprisonment — if 
the offence is a 
grave one. ‘No shooting” is allowed, 
except in defence of one’s life,—and as 
a consequence of this wise restriction, 
game in the National Park is becoming 
not only delightfully plenty, but un- 
usually tame. The ducks sit, quack- 
ing quietly, in 
the little lakes, as 
the stage-coaches 
rattle close past 
them. Squirrels 
actually have been 
known to run up 
men’s trousers’ 
legs, and deer 





are increasing 
in numbers. It is 
said that the herd of 

two hundred buffalo about 
the Yellowstone Lake show signs 
of increased confidence in man. 

Unusual vigilance will be practised by the Park 
Superintendent to protect this bison herd, and if 
nature would but kindly endow the poor beasts 
with a prescient instinct to remain in the Park, 
and not to wander beyond its boundaries, this 
last remnant of a once mighty race might survive 
here for centuries, to remind future generations 
of the countless herds which once roamed over 
the entire West. 

Another and less pleasing result of prohibition 
of “shooting”? is the multiplication of bears. 
Black bears, “‘silver-tip’’ bears, cinnamon bears 
and ‘‘roach-back”’ bears are found in the Park in 
greatly increased numbers, and some shooting 
may have to be done to keep these creatures 
within proper limits. 

At the Cafion Hotel, the landlord told me that 
he “wasn’t fond’ of being out after nightfall, 
latterly, for the bears had grown too bold. 
There were two “silver-tips”” about the premises 
that evening, picking up kitchen scraps; and at 
the Trout Creek lunch camp the lively and 
efficient young Irishman in charge of the eatables 
Said that of late he had carried all the kitchen 
refuse to a distance and thrown it into the creek, 
to prevent the bears from gathering about the 
tents at night. 

He gave us a very laughable account of the 
uproar which the brutes made after dark. 

At the Upper Geyser Hotel, we were assured 
that a huge cinnamon bear, of not less than eight 
hundred pounds’ weight, and a black bear, have 
been regular boarders for many months. Every 
night at dusk they come to the refuse-barrel, 
Which is set out at the back of the hotel, and 
rummage the scraps for bits of cake and pie. 

‘The big cinnamon is inclined to be agreeable in 
his manners, and never even growls at persons 
who happen to be in the neighborhood; but the 
smaller black bear is less friendly. He took a 





calf one night—by mistake, perhaps—and occa- 
sionally “runs”’ a man. The four or five soldiers 


who are stationed there have great fun playing at 
touch-and-go with him. 

With six or seven other guests at this hotel, I 
went out at dusk to see the bears take their 
supper. There is an old log barn just across the 
little brook, among the pine scrub, where the 
refuse is put. We had scarcely reached the place, 
when the black bear arrived from the opposite 
direction and began to ransack the barrel. We 
approached within twenty yards, when the bear 
notified us, by an ugly growl, to stop. 

We stopped promptly, and the bear proceeded 
with his supper. Not one of us was armed with 
so much as a cane. In the party was a lady who 
had been politely attended by two young gentle- 
men; and to test their courage and devotion, 
perhaps, she picked up a stick and threw it 
quickly at the feeding animal. In an instant it 
bounded toward us with 
another growl. 

I would rather not re- ; 
late what followed; but ' 
there were wild outcries, 
and something very much 
like a panic. Not once 
dreaming but that the 
lady would be abundantly 
protected, I ascended a 
pine-tree, to break a club. 

Sad to say, however, 
although each of the 
young gallants appeared 
to devote his energies to 
pushing his rival to the 
rear, it chanced that the 
lady herself was left be- 
hind all the rest. 

But the bear, after a 
vigorous sortie, turned 
back to the swill-barrel. 










































No further 

attempts 

were made 

to bait the bear. 

The lady was apparently 

satisfied, although she said but 

little. Still another inhibitory notice 

will probably be posted by next year, 
to wit: 

Do not Soar THE GEYSERS. 


To “soap”? a geyser is a very 
naughty act; and for that reason, 


tempted to transgress in this manner. 

An alkali dropped into the ‘‘bowl’’ 
of a geyser will frequently cause it, 
in Park parlance, to ‘“‘geyse’’ at once 
and in a particularly frantic manner ; 
and as certain of the geysers are 
somewhat tardy in exhibiting their 
spouting powers, it is a temptation to 
many young people, and to a few 
older ones, to drop a cake of soap, covertly, into 
the steaming bowl. Geysers, like human beings, 
have a certain quite definitely limited lifetime. 
They do not goon forever by any means. The 
pipe, or tube through which the hot water and 
steam are ejected, the ‘“‘bowl,’’ the caldron, and 


well-marked period of growth and decline. 

The apparatus, by means of deposits from the 
hot water, first increases in symmetry, form and 
efficiency as a spouter; then it gradually falls out 
of order and subsides into an inactive hot spring. 
It can be said that a geyser is good for only a 
limited number of sporting performances, through 
a certain number of years, or decades. 

The geysers of the National Park vary much 
in their hours for spouting. Old Faithful spouts 
every hour, with great regularity, and will prob- 
ably be a short-lived geyser compared with the 
Beehive, which discharges once in twenty-four 
hours; the Giant, which is in action once in four 


with a performance once a fortnight; the Lion, 
which rouses into activity and “‘roars”’ after long, 
uncertain intervals; or even the Splendid, which 





sends up its beautiful column of steaming water 
and spray to a height of two hundred feet once in 
three hours. 

Manifestly it is in the interest of the general 
public—of the whole world, indeed—to have 
these grand and wonderful exhibitions of sub- 
terranean energy endure as long as possible. 


to wait patiently the normal time of their grand 
displays. 
denly by artificial means is to shorten its “life,” 


|and hence to prevent future tourists from enjoy- 


| ing it. 


| But many inconsiderate tourists go to the 


| geysers with cakes of soap in their pockets. 


| Hence the government has found it necessary to | 
station a squad of soldiers in close proximity | tained at the hotel that five or six cakes of pink 





the steam chambers deep under ground, have a | 


days; the Giantess, which only favors the public | 


It 
should not be beneath the dignity of any tourist 


To cause a geyser to burst forth sud- 


| to the geysers, to protect them from the sapona- | 


| ceously inclined sightseers. 
| It is not well known who was the first to 
| ‘soap’ a geyser; but at the Upper Geyser Basin 
| there is a legend of a Chinaman who, in course 
| of his wanderings in ‘‘Melica,’’ arrived in this 
| wonderland and applied for a washee-washee job. 
| John may not have had an appreciative eye for 
the grand and beautiful in nature, but report says 
that he was at once and profoundly impressed by 
the immense natural facilities which the geysers 
offer for laundry work. 

So profoundly was he struck, indeed, that he 
capered from pure delight, snapped his pigtail, 


and shouted, ‘‘Washee-washee allee do himself! | the subject. 


No rubbee, no changee water; allee boilee and 
| ling !’” 


| He spent several hours prospecting the ‘‘bowls”’ 


of the hundred or more steaming fountains there- 
abouts, and expressed himself convinced that 
Melica was the greatest country for the washing 
business that the sun shone on. 

Having selected a quietly boiling pool near the 
Fire-hole River,—one which had never been 
known to “geyse,’’—he dumped a quantity of 
soiled linen into it, rigged up a little awning 
alongside, to protect himself from the hot sun, 
and lay down to take it easy and let the clothes 
boil themselves clean. 

The sense of comfort and newly discovered 
ease in business presently lulled him to sleep. 

He had put a cake of washing soap into the pool 
with the clothes, and inadvertently there resulted 
an unfortunate chemical discovery, namely, that 
an alkali put into a geyser will cause it to spout 


incontinently, out of season, and may even induce | 


a boiling pool—which is not ordinarily a geyser— 
to take up the réle of a spouter. 

For John had no more than fallen peacefully 

asleep, to dream of future good times in 


caldron went off! 


played up a hundred feet in height. 
Poor John was shockingly splashed. 


the steam clouds and take to flight down 


cries of terror and anguish. 
What became of him is not well 


pass the camp at the Lower Geyser 

Basin late that afternoon, and it is supposed 

that John left the Park without loss of tinke. 

He left a legacy of evil behind him; for from his 

chemical experiment has resulted the pernicious 

trick of “soaping’’ the Park geysers. Such at 
| least.is the legend. 

The Beehive Geyser is one of those which 

| appear to be especially sensitive to soap. The 








The hotel people saw him dash out of | 


the valley, uttering wild and pathetic | 


Nankin or Shanghai, when the soapy | 


| 


| 


known, but a Chinaman was seen to) 


| rogue who drops soap into the Beehive barely has | 


| time to retire to a safe distance before the per- 
| formance begins, and it really seems as if the 
| spouting, foaming, frothing geyser would turn 
| itself wrong side out in its efforts to be rid of the 


| obnoxious alkali. 
perhaps, many tourists seem strongly | 


Our party of eight was a very law-abiding one. 
| We had often said to one another that it was 
an exceedingly mean trick to put soap into a 
geyser, or to attempt, as some previous visitors 
| had evidently done, to stir up the way-down 
| stomachs of the fountains—particularly the old, 
| ‘“‘retired’’ ones—with long poles. Such vandalism 
| we all denounced as disgraceful. 
Nevertheless a strange thing happened. 


| such a manner that it will roll easily. 


soap had disappeared from as many rooms since 
the arrival of our coach. 

For a law-abiding party we felt extremely 
uncomfortable. There was no direct or positive 
evidence against any of our number, but none 
the less the sergeant in charge telegraphed the 
matter back to Mammoth Hot Springs. He 
appears to have mentioned specially our two 
friends; for on our return, three days later, 
they were waited on very early by the young 
lieutenant in command, who put to them many 
polite but pointed questions as to their knowledge 
of the chemical action and reaction of alkalies. 

They seemed to be extremely ignorant upon 
The leutenant marvelled, but as 
there was no positive evidence against the young 
men, they were advised to read up in chemistry, 
so as to be able to pass a better examination the 
next time they came to the Park. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


or 
For the Companion. 


HALLOWE’EN SPORTS. 


The familiar games which are played in English- 
speaking countries on Hallowe'en, or the eve 
preceding All Saints’ Day, the First of November, 
have their parallel in all countries. The sports 
most familiar in England and America are the 
picking up of a floating apple, with the mouth, 
from the surface of a tub of water, the person who 
is engaged in this occupation having his hands tied 
behind his back, and the capture of an apple in 
the same way, the fruit being suspended by a 
string to the lintel of a door. 

Less familiar, and even more amusing, is a 
favorite Cuban sport of the same nature. Some 
ordinary game is first played, and the winner in 
this game has the privilege of hiding a bit of fruit 
or a small round cake in a pan which is filled to a 


A jet of scalding | depth of about two inches with wheat flour. The 
water, and with it the entire washing, | loser in the game, or one who has been adjudged 


to pay a forfeit, has his hands tied behind him, 


| and must find and take the hidden article out of 


the pan with his mouth. 

After this, the person who has burrowed in the 
pan is forbidden to brush or wash away the flour, 
but must spend the remainder of the evening with 
it on his face. 

As the games proceed in a very lively manner, 
it often happens that almost every one in the 
company, men and women, boys and girls, is 
going about with a face plentifully besprinkled 
with flour, and great merriment is the result. 

In Cuba, where a considerable proportion of 
the population has a sufficiently dark complexion 
to bring out the flour in vivid relief, the appearance 
of a company of people decorated in this fashion 
is exceedingly mirth-provoking. 

A very simple sport which is popular in France, 
is called the yeu des bougies, or candle game. A 
bottle is laid down upon its side on the floor, in 
A person 
sits down upon the bottle, maintaining his balance 


by extending his legs upon the floor; but he must 


cross one foot over the other, and keep only one 
heel upon the floor. 

Then he is given a lighted candle, which he 
holds in his left hand, and an unlighted one, 
which he holds in his right, and is told to light 
the unlighted candle from the other. 

The feat appears easy, but in the attempt to 


| bring the candles together the bottle almost always 


rolls out from under the performer, bringing him 


On the front seat of our stage-coach rode two | down in anything but a graceful manner. 





youths, fresh from college, who were excessively 


Another favorite European game, suitable only 


| addicted to singing ‘‘Upidee-idee-ida,”” and “One | for men and vigorous boys, is a wrestling contest 


|More River to Cross.”’ 


They were the same | without arms. 


The two contestants’ hands are 


| young gentlemen who had made such heroic | tied behind them, and they then,engage in a 
| efforts to induce each other to protect the young | struggle to see which shall ‘throw’ the other. 


| lady from the swill-bear. 


| the other geysers. 


In the course of our walk, we crossed the little | 
| Fire-hole River, and after examining the pretty 
hollow cone of the Beehive, went up to the Lion | 


and Cubs. 


of the fountain. 


off, favoring us with a tremendous display. 


Jets of water played to a height of two hundred 


and fifty feet. 
frightful. 
trembled. 


It seemed to me that the geyser would burst | 
Its extraordinary upheaval 


and go to pieces. 
continued for some minutes. 


Meantime a considerable crowd collected, and 
As soon 
as the eruption had subsided, the soldiers exam- 
ined the steaming ground about the cone, and | 
This 
| circumstance, joined with the fact that the Bee- 
hive had spouted out of season, aroused the 


two soldiers came hurrying to the spot. 


_ picked up several pieces of pink soap. 


suspicions of the military. 


On our arrival at the Upper Basin we learned 
| that the Beehive—so called from the shape of its 
| cone—would not spout until the following morn- 
| ing, and the Splendid not much before nightfall. 
| But after watching a grand performance by Old | 
| Faithful, we all went out to see the ‘“‘bowls” of | 


Presently, missing our two young friends, we 
looked back and saw them still hanging over the 
Beehive cone, apparently gazing into the funnel 


Within less than a minute afterwards we heard 
a shout, and saw our young fellow-tourists run- 
ning away; and immediately the Beehive went 


The roaring and frothing were | 
The earth far around pulsated and | 


They made inquiries regarding us, and ascer- 


This struggle is always a laughable one to the 
spectators, and it is almost impossible that it 
should result in a serious fall. Indeed, it seldom 
results in any fall at all, but resembles a sort of 
burlesque cockfight. 

Still another amusing sport is managed in this 
way. Two chairs—square-backed, or with posts 
at the corners—are placed face to face, far enough 
apart so that a stout round stick can be stretched 
| from the seat of one to the seat of the other, each 
| end of the stick resting upon one of the chairs. 

A person now seats himself astride the stick, 
holding his feet crossed and clear of the floor, and 
keeping his balance by the aid of a cane which he 
holds in one hand, the end of which he may rest 
upon the floor. Then he is given a cane in the 
other hand, and four handkerchiefs are produced 
and held before him. These handkerchiefs he 
must take one by one, with the tip of his second 
cane, and hang upon the four corners of the backs 

| of the chairs. 

During all this time his feet must not touch the 
floor. A cushion at each side of the performer, 
upon the floor, will be an excellent precaution 
against the bumps which he might get in the 
almost inevitable fall. 

An ingenious person can invent other amusing 
performances of this sort, which will serve as 
well for any other winter evening as for Hallow- 
e’en. : 

But care should be taken that nothing is 
resorted to which is likely to result in bodily 
hurts, and that nothing is undertaken which is in 
the nature of an unexpected ‘“‘joke’’ upon another. 

All the fun of sports of this kind lies in their 
being voluntarily entered into, and in a spirit of 
good-natured merriment. 
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| griefs ; 


even remorse, if nourished too long, | 
= becomes unwholesome. Let the dead days bury 


| their dead. 

| Open your soul to the fresh, strong air of 
to the sunlight of God’s presence. You 
| have much work to do here; your time is short. 
You cannot afford to allow your mind to become 
|a lazar-house of corruption, or a tomb of dead 
| griefs. Fill it with truth and charity and light. 
Ought it not to be a temple in which God’s Spirit | 
shall dwell ? 


to-day, 





IN BIBLE TIMES. 


How were bricks made, and what was used as mortar ? | 


What various ways of threshing were there ? 
How was grain ground and bread made ? “ ~@> = 
in what ways were dwelling-places heated ? 


Of what nature were artificial lights ? ONE OF THE YANKEES. 
American travellers in Switzerland have the 
pleasure of meeeting an old friend when they 
ascend Mount Rigi by railroad. The old friend is 
—— | the railroad itself. They see ata glance that it is 
the same contrivance as that by which passengers 
are conveyed so comfortably up Mount Wash- 
ington. The locomotive pushes, instead of pulling 
the passenger-car, and the ascent is made by a 
cog-wheel that claws hold of a central cogged rail. 
The boarding nettings are triced for fight ; | The story goes that while the road was building a | 
Pike and cutlass are shiping bright; 4 4. | swiss engineer visited it, inspected it closely, took 
Gunner and topman work with a will ; drawings of the track and engine, and thus learned 
Dean cot sation Sad recter trim how to construct the railroad that now climbs 
several of the Alpine mountains. 


What employments were carried on ? 
In what was wealth largely reckoned ? 





For the Companion. 


JACK CREAMER. 
A True Story of 1812. 


Jest as they stand by the cannon grim; 
There’s a fightin, glint in Decatur’s eye, 
And brave Old Glory floats out on high. 


But many a heart beats fast below 
The laughing lips as they near the foe; 


Within the last three years a considerable number 
of these roads have been constructed in various 
For the pluckiest knows, though no — sgnnits, parts of the world. Others are in progress; more 
That the breath of death is filling the sai ure contemplated; and engineers are looking 
Only one little face is wan; forward to the time when these odd- looking engines | 
Only one childish mouth is drawn ; will be crawling up and Ae agg all the great moun- | 
One little heart is sad and sore tain ranges in E! urope, Asia, Africa and America; 
baby jack Creamer, poche Acne - gag for they can be made at much less expense than a 
In no purser’s book or watch enrolled, system of tunnels and excavations. 
Must mope or skulk while his shipmates fight,— Sylvester Marsh, the inventor of this plan of 
No wonder his little face is white ascending mountains, was one of the Yankees who 
have to improve everything they touch. If a thing 
works badly, they want to make it work weil, and 
if it works well, they are not satisfied until they 
have made it work better. In the course of his 
long life of eighty-one busy years, he revolutionized 
every branch of business in which he was ever 
engaged. He did not merely improve it; he made 
it all over again. 
Born in New Hampshire in 1803, he moved to 
Has his share of the plunder— I get none.” Boston when he was twenty-three years old, and 
a ; widheitaathe Rein? went into business as a provision dealer. But he 
we a =" soon had an advanced idea upon the subject of 
She’s only'a micesed Britisher ! supplying Boston with provisions. dh 
We'll take her easy enough, I bet ; He removed to Ohio, where he originated the 
But glory’s all that I’m going to get !” system of killing and packing meat by machinery, 
a business which has continued to the present day, 
If I get so much,” said the ¢ ommodore ; and has become one of the most extensive and 
“But faith goes far in the race for fat important ih the world. It not only supplies the 
And down on the books shall go your name.” United States with a hundred kinds of packed 
meats, but other countries as well. In remote 
English hamlets the people do not know how to 
pronounce the word Chicago, but they buy Chicago 
And gathered new courage from the child ; meat all the same. They ask for Chi-cay-go meat. 
Till the foeman, crippled in pride and might, It was as early as 1833 that he settled in Chicago, 
Struck his haughty flag and gave up the fight. |to get nearer the final source of provisions, and 
Fong stage prey voles on np — | there he made a considerable fortune, which he 
: lost in the disastrous revulsion of 1837. But he 
“You have got your glory,” he said, a. lad, soon began again, and spent thirty years in devel- 
And money to make your sweetheart g ad. oping several branches of the great business of 
Fou, wae lee ie agli pos sir; supplying the world with food. ‘At length, in 1364, 
“And the rest ?” Jack blushed and hung his head : | being the possessor of a good estate, he did what 
“I'll buy some schooljn’ with that,” he said. so many successful Y ankees do, returned to his 
native New Hampshire and settled at Concord. 

Some years before, while 
Washington on foot, he lost his ws ny and had a 
very disagreeable, if not dangerous experience. 
It was then that he conceived the idea of his 
mountain railroad. 

He once told a journalist, who asked him for 
They did such things in the days of old, information about his road, that for many years he 
When faith and courage won sure reward, was unable to convince any responsible person = 
And the quarter-deck was not triply barred the feasibility of his scheme, and that he w 
To the Sevecastie hero; for men were men, known in the mountains by the name of Cr aay 
And the Nation was close to its Maker then. Marsh. No capitalists would subscribe to his 

JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. stock, and he was finally obliged to furnish, not 
only all the ideas, but nearly all the sapital 
required for the enterprise. 

Sixteen years after the conceiving of the scheme, 
a part of the road was opened to the public. This 
was in 1868, and it was completed to the summit in 
the year following. Since that time it has carried 
up and down the mountain about two hundred 
thousand passengers without injuring one of them. 

Mr. Marsh had had very little schooling, and no 
training at all as an engineer. He died in 1884. 





“Ww hy, J Jack, old man, so blue and sad ? 
Afraid of the music ?” The face of the lad 
With mingled shame and anger burns. 
Quick to the Commodore he turns : 

“[’m not a coward, but I think if you— 
Excuse me, Capt'n, I mean if you knew 

(I s’pose it’s because I’m young and small) 
I’m not on the books’ I’m no one at all! 
And as soon as this fighting work is done 
And we get our prize-money, every one 








“Glory! I doubt if I get more, 


Bravely the little seaman stood 
To his post while the scuppers ran with blood, 
While grizzled veterans looked and smiled 








Decatur laughed ; then in graver mood : 
“The first is the better, but both are good. 
Your mother shall never arty a ant while 1 
Have a ship to sail or a flag yi 

And schooling you'll have ‘it all is blue, 

But little the lubbers can teach to you.’ 





Midshipman Creamer’s story is told— 


—_— +e —— 
For the Companion. 


HOUSE-CLEANING. 


A recent French traveller through this country 
was amazed at the vigor with which the American 
housekeeper, from bleak New Hampshire to 
balmy Louisiana, at the first approach of spring 
proceeded to ‘‘clean house.’ 

He describes the tearing out of the contents of 
drawers and boxes, the gutting of closets, the 
carrying out of chairs and tables to be sunned, 
the vehement scrubbing, the sweeping, the open- 
ing of the innermost nooks of the house to sun 
and air, and the final triumph of purity and 
cleanliness. 

The process which to him was an amusing 
novelty, is to all of us tedious as an oft-told tale. 
Yet did it never occur to some of us that there is 
another kind of house-cleaning, in which we 
seldom or never indulge ? 

There is that morbid dislike of one of your 
neighbors, which you have hidden away out of 
sight for years. Bring the ugly thing to the 
light, prove how dead and noxious it is, and 
throw it away. 

There is the jealous suspicion which you have 
long had of your own brother, but which you 
have never put into words. Go to him, talk the 
matter over in the sunshine and warmth of your 
affection for each other, and see how it will shrink 
and vanish. 

Your mind is full, perhaps, of puerile tales of 
gossip about acquaintances 


—+or— 
HOUSE SNAKES. 

In certain parts of Brazil, where the climate is 
intensely hot, and where rats are a great nuisance, 
the common cat does not thrive, but is replaced by 
a domestic rat-catcher whose presence causes a 
decidedly unpleasant sensation to visitors from 
the north, when they first come in contact with 
this creature. An American who recently visited 
Brazil upon a business tour, and who spent a 
short time at the estate of a well-to-do Brazilian 


his observation of the Brazilian rat-catcher : 
the staircase from my room to go down to break- 


exactly at the foot of the stairs. 


strike at me. 





shout for help. 


out of his own apartment. 
“*What is the matter?’ he asked, 
English. 


“*Why,’ said I, ‘look there! 





little, and was sleepily looking about him. 


and my host laughed outright. 


and friends, satiricé - - 
d friends, satirical aa ) | hy,’ said he, ‘that’s only Pedro; 


jokes and whispered stories, which you suspect | giboia.’ 
to be false. Bring them out to the full daylight oP said I, gasping, ‘I thought it was a great 
"en snake 


of common sense, and if they prove rotten and 
base, never harbor them again. 

Your memory, too, like an uncleaned apart- 
ment, may be hung and furnished with the foul | 

es Lathes of ans eli _ re asked, uneasily. 
accumulations Of years; chapters rom ash “ ‘Oh, you can step right over him.’ 
novels, songs of rank flavor, anecdotes which o declined, however, 

where a servi came forwar seizi 

you would not repeat to any person whom you Sreupen & suevaes elie Sewers Sed, scien 
sincerely respect. 

Out with them! Rid yourself of them as you 
would banish from your house old garments 
infected with a fatal disease. There is no taint | ,, Before 1 left the place I found out a great dea 

~ 4 ; : about giboias. They are a species of small bos 
which spreads contagion so fast, or which is so constrictor, and are employed very generally in 

. . . 3 > > > 

mortal, as a vile thought lingering and festering | Brazil to catch rats. They are inoffensive, appar 
: : ently not at all venomous, and in their domesticatec 
in the memory. condition, perfectly tame. 

Keep no skeletons in the secret places of your 
mind. 


“It is a snake,’ said my host, ‘but it is perfectly 
harmless, except to rats. 
in this part of Brazil without one. 


premises clear of rats. Pedro won’t hurt you. 


the snake about the neck with both hands, draggex 
him out into the yard. 


the arm of the negro who dragged him out. 


| 


Brood no longer over old sins or old | than the average. 


| after nightfall he glided swiftly about the premises, 


| the tide ; a’ cried out “God, God, God !” and a’ babbled 


ascending Mount | 


on the San Francisco River, writes this account of | “Yas, 


“On the morning after my arrival, in descending 


fast, 1 was frightened almost half to death at 
seeing an enormous snake curled up on the floor 


“The serpent was apparently asleep, but I was 
not at all sure that he might not be preparing to 
So l ran back up the stairs with all 
the speed I could manage, and then proceeded to 


“In two minutes the hall was full of servants, all 
gazing at me in astonishment; and my host rushed 


in his best 
’ k Look at that snake!’ 

“I pointed at the coiled-up monster at the foot of 
the staircase, who now had lifted up his head a 


“The servants held their hands to their mouths, 


that’s our 


You will not find a house 
They keep the 


“But how am I going to get down-stairs?’ I 


to make this attempt; 
g | above him, drew himself up. 


“I saw that the creature, as he was extended, 
was not less than four yards long, and as thick as 


“In his habits Pedro was a good example of his 
race, though he was of considerably larger size 
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“All day long he slept somewhere in the house, 
generally at the foot of the stairs. But when 
evening approached he began to wake up, and 


looking for rats. 

“He even had holes which enabled him to get 
between the floors and ceilings, and into the space 
within the partitions. 

“Whenever he found a rat he pounced upon him, 
wrapped him in his folds and carried him out of 
the house, leaving him dead. The servants told 
me that the backbone of every rat he caught was 
broken in at least a dozen places. 

“As for me, I preferred the rats to the snake, 
| and took good care that my chamber door was shut 
at night, and that there were no holes left open in 
the ceiling or the floor, from which Pedro might 
emerge into my apartment. 

“He never seemed to eat the rats; indeed, I 
never saw him eat anything at all. The negroes 
said he killed the rats for the fun of it. 

“Lafterward saw giboias for sale in the markets 
of Pernambuco and Bahia for prices ranging from 
a dollar to two dollars. 1 was told that they easily 
became domesticated to such an extent thatif they 
were removed from one house to another they 
invariably returned to the house from which they 
had been taken. 

“In the country, therefore, the rat-snake goes 
with the house; ‘and if you have es casion to pur- 
chase or hire a residence, the proprietor will brag 
about the virtues and skill of the giboia.” 





—§@>——_—_——= 


For the Companion. 


WHEN FALSTAFF DIED. 


A’ made a finer end, and went away an it had been 
any christom child; a’ parted even at the turning o 


of green ‘fields. —Henry V. ’ Act ii. Scene 3. 


When Falstaff died his faith was true, 

For on God’s name three times he cried,— 
And close to him his childhood drew 

When Falstaff died! 


He passed “at turning o’ the tide,” 
“Of green fields babbled” that he knew 
Fragrance and bloom had glorified. 


Bardolph, Nym, Pistol—merry crew! 
So often jesting by his side,— 

Ah, how their eyes were brimmed with dew 
When Falstaff died ! 

WILLIAM H. Hayne. 


+o —— 


AFTER HER BONES. 


Up in a little Pennsylvania town perched on the 
top of the Alleghanies lives a patriarchal negro, 
known as “Old Booey.” On the first day of the 
week he leads a small flock of his fellow-country- 
men in their devotional exercises, expounding to 
them the Law, with many commentaries strictly 
his own. The other six days he devotes to 
gathering bones from far and near, which, after 
a sufficient quantity has been accumulated, he 
conveys to a fertilizer factory in a neighboring 
city, where such wares find a ready market. 


So great has been his diligence in this good work 
that the neighborhood long since became thor- 
oughly pic ked of its bones; and all sources of 
possible supply are now vatched most narrowly. 

it happened that a farmer of the locality, being 
of a thrifty turn, had himself been saving such 
bones as came in his way from time to time, 
thinking that when he had secured a sizable load 
he would carry them to the factory. But he had at 
last abandoned the project, and chancing recently 
to meet the old professional, he said, “Mr. Booey 
there is a small pile of bones back of my bara 
| which you can have, if you want them.” 

“Thank ye, sah, thank ye, sah; I’se mighty glad 
to get them.’ 

He proved his sincerity by repairing almost 
immediately to the farmer’s house. The farmer 
had not yet returned, and his wife, a particularly 
thin and rather acrimonious woman, came to the 
door. 

*“Goo’ mawnin’, ma’am, 
great courtesy. 

“Well, what do you want?” she replied, a little 
sharply; for she was a woman who believed in 
wasting neither manners nor time upon those she 
thought beneath her. 

“Tse come fuh yoh bones.” 

“My what?” s 

“Yoh bones.’ 

“How dare you talk to me that way?” she 
exclaimed, greatly incensed, for her “extreme 
thinness was a very sensitive point with her. “You 
shall answer for this when my husband comes 
home.” 

“Why, ma’am, yoh husban’ tole me to come aftah 
them. ‘He said he got tiahd seein’ ’em round, and 
he be glad if 1 cart ’em off fur fertilizin 

She stood speechless, for a moment, with amaze- 
ment and rage. 

“My husband sent you?” 

“Yas, ma’am.”’ 

“Oh, wait till I see that man!’ she exclaimed, 
for she had given that meek and uncomplaining 
person a sound rating just before he left home 
| that morning, especially charging him with exces- 
| sive fatness “and laziness; and she firmly believed 

he had taken this way to get his revenge. 
ma’am,” continued the venerable bone 
collector, greatly nonplussed at this unexpected 

reception, but still intent upon accomplishing his 
errand; “the say dey aint many, and dey pooty old; 
jand he reckon dey pooty dry; but if 1 put ’em 

*long with de old hoss down by de crick, he reckon 

1 git a load.” 

“Most opportunely the farmer at that moment 
drove into the yard; and seeing his visitor, called 
out, “You'll find those bones down under the big 
apple- tree the other side of the wall.’ 

It was a week before the farmer’s 
her cheerfulness. 


” 


said Mr. Booey, with 








wife recovered 


DANGEROUS INTRUDER. 


Jim Hazzard, a veteran Florida hunter, lives ina 
rough board cabin on a creek near Lake Crescent. 
Up to within a few weeks his cabin was a make- 
shift, tumble-down affair, with a hingeless door 
loosely propped against the entrance. Since that 
time a perilous adventure, which came near costing 
him his life, has caused him to put his dwelling in 
better repair, with a strong door securely fastened. 


One night the hunter was awakened from a 
sound sleep by a sense that there must be some- 
thing unusual in his room. There was a heavy 
jarring of the bed; and a loud whoof! brought him 
to a realization of his danger. The intruder was 
an alligator! 

He sprang up in bed, and reaching a rafter 
A clashing of jaws 
i| just below gave notice how narrowly he had 
escaped the alligator’s teeth. 

The moonlight streaming through the small 
window enabled him to make out the huge saurian, 
which was crawling on the bed, disgusted, no 
1| doubt, at having lost so good a meal. Hazzard 
1 | felt that he was in a tra , perched upon a narrow 
1 | rafter, with no arms anc very slight hope of out- 

side rescue. After a time the alligator lay still, 
1 apparently contented with his quarters and willing 

to wait for his prey. 

Two or three hours passed, and the first streaks 
of dawn stole into the cabin. Through the open 
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hunter’s constrained position doubly painful. For 
an hour he fought them and then, worn-out and 
reckless, resolved to make a dash for liberty. 
Gathering all his strength, Hazzard made a 
jump for the door. He cleared the alligator easily, 
but his feet slipped and he fell. The alligator 
instantly swung around. It was a moment of 
peril, and hardly knowing what he did, the hunter 
grasped the first thing thate ame to his hand, which 
happened to be a great pine knot, and hur led it at 
the enemy. 

It was a lucky throw. The knot entered the 
saurian’s mouth, and as the great jaws closed with 
a snap, the reptile’s teeth were imbedded in the 
wood. Fora moment the alligator was rendered 
harmless, and in that moment the hunter was on 
his feet, seized his revolver from the wall, and 
shot the reptile in the eye. 

For the next few minutes there was a lively time 
in the cabin. The alligator thrashed about, and 
Hazzard fired shot after shot at him until the brute 
was dead. 

——_—_—__++1or — 


AMAZING. 


The ways of English and Americans are still 
appalling to the more indolent and less cleanly 
Southern nations, who have had for many decades 
large opportunities for studying these race peculi 
arities and yet have never ceased to wonder. 
When Mr. W. D. Howells was Consul at Venice 
an attempted burglary in the palace occupied by 
him gave occasion for the following suggestive 
incident: 


In my account of this affair to the commissary 
of police, I said that the burglary occurred one 
morning about daylight, when I saw the head of 
the burglar peering above the window-sill, and his 
hand extended to prey upon my wardrobe. 
“Excuse me, Signor Console,” interrupted the 
commissary, “how could you see him?” 

“Why, there was nothing in the world to preveut 
me. The window was open.’ 

“The window was open!” gasped the commis. 
sary. “Do you mean that you sleep with your 
windows open?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Pardon,” said the commissary, 








suspiciously, 


“do ail Americans sleep with their windows 
open?” ; 
“I may venture to say they all do in summer,” | 





answered. ‘At least, it is the general custom.” 
Such a thing as this indulgence in fresh air 
seemed altcgether foreign to the commissary’s 
experience, and but for my official dignity 1 am 
sure I should have been éffectually browbeaten 
by him. As it was, he threw himself back in his 
arm-chair and stared at me fixedly for some 
moments. Then he recovered himself with another 
“Pardon!” and turning to his clerk, said: 

“Write down that, according to the American 
custom, they were sleeping with their windows 
open.’ 

3ut 1 know that for all his politeness, he con 
sidered this habit a relic of the time when we 
Americans abode in wigwams. 
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OUT OF PLACE. 


The commercial room of English hotels is devoted 
to that species of business man whom we designate 
as “drummer,” and who, in America, fares with 
the other guests. John Poole, an English humorist 
of bygone days, once strolled into a hotel at 
Brighton, and ordered dinner. As he was dis 
cussing his savory chop, another man entered, 
took his stand by the fire, and began whistling. 
Finally, he spoke. 

“Fine day, air,” said he. 

“Very fine,’ > answered Poole. 

“Business pretty brisk?” 

“I believe so. 

“Do anything with Jones on the parade?” 

Now it so happened that Jones was the groce! 
from whom Poole occasionally bought a quarte: 
of a pound of tea, and so he answ ered: 

“A little.” 

“Good man, sir.” 

“Glad to hear it, sir.” 

“Do anything with Thompson, in King Street?’ 
“No, sir.’ 

“Shaky, sir!” 

“Sorry to hear it, sir. 
salt baths!” 

The stranger looked earnestly at Poole, advanced 
to the table, and said, arms a-kimbo: 

“Sir, I begin to think you are a gentleman!” 

| hope 80, sir,”’ " answered Poole; “and I hope 
you are the same.’ 

“Nothing of the kind!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“And if you are a gentleman, what business have 
you here?” 

He rang the bell, and when the waiter entered, 
exclaimed, indignantly : 

“Here’s a gentleman! Turn him out!” 

Poole had unwittingly settled himself in the 
commercial room of the hotel. 


Recommend a course of 
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A PRETTY EXPERIMENT. 


A pretty and interesting experiment, which may 
be new to some readers of The Companion, is that 
by which the growth of an oak plant can be 

yatched, from its earliest stage. 


Cut a circular piece of card to fit the top of a 
hyacinth glass, so as to rest upon the ledge and 
exclude the air. Pierce a hole through the centre 
| of the card and pass through it a strong thread, 
| having a small piece of wood tied to one end, 
which, resting transversely on the card, prevents 
its being drawn through. 

To the other end of the thread attach an acorn, 
and having half-filled the glass with water, sus- 
pend the acorn at a short distance from the surface. 

The glass must be kept in a warm room. Ina 
few days the steam which has generated in the 
glass will hang from the acorn in a large drop- 
Soon the acorn will burst, and the root will pro- 
trude and thrust itself into the water; in a lew 
days more a stem will shoot out at the other end, 
and rising upward, will press against the card, in 
which a hole must be made to allow it to pass 
through. 

From this stem small leaves will soon sprout, 
and in the course of a few weeks the experimenter 
will be rewarded by having a sturdy little oak 
plant, several inches in height. 


SHE REMEMBERED. 


A city-bred youth was escorting a pretty little 
country girl, and was evidently proud of her in 
spite of a shade of embarrassment which now and 
then came over him at some slight outbreak of 
verdancy on her part. 


As the car passed the Tombs, 
enthusiastically : 

“Oh, there is that lovely Museum I read about 
So they keep it open on Sundays, do they?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, ar yly, “they keep 
it open on Sundays. 

“] remember you wrote and told me you were 
there twice.” 

he passengers were all well-bred New York 

people, and of course did not laugh, but some 


she cried out 





| door came swarms of mosquitoes, which made the 


of them smiled.—New York World. 
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For the Companion. 


CHESTNUTTING. 


We all went chestnutting over the hill, 
Sam and Jennie, and George and I; 
The air was frosty and clear and still, 
And the nuts were as thick as they could lie. 


At the foot of a tree, half hid by a rail, 
The squirrels had heaped such a pretty pile; 
But Sam just scooped them into his pail, 
Though we begged him not to all the while. 


Then Jennie and I heaped up some more 
Of the biggest nuts, all fair and fat; 
And Sam stole those, the same as before! 
Now what would you do with a boy like that? 


——————~9-—_—_—_—- 
For the Companion. 
A LETTER FROM CONNIE. 


OnTARIO, CAL., OCTOBER 1. 

DEAR Cousin Ruy. 

I was very glad to get your letter. We hope 
you will be sure to come next winter. The 
winters are very nice here. We have rains, and 
the gardens are as full of flowers as they are in 
the summer, heliotropes and lots of roses and 
everything. And the 
hills get green after 
a while, and wild 
flowers come. 

But all summer 
there is not one bit of 
rain, and it is full as 
hotas Chicago or any- 
where. 

I am glad you are 
all well. We are all 
well now. So is baby. 
She has got some 
teeth. She almost got 
hurt very bad a while 
ago, but I didn’t mean 
to tell that. She has 
been well all summer. 
Mamma says babies 
do not get sick in the 
summer here. 

She is socute. She 
hikes to ride in her 
cab, and I like to 
wheel her. I am very 
careful with her. 

‘A while ago mamma 
was not very strong 
and had headaches. 
Sister had to do the 
work, and I had to 
tend baby. I used to 
get tired of it. It is 
hard to wheel the cab 
in the dust. 

One time I said I 
almost wished we'd 
never had a baby. 
But | was sorry right 
off, and I was more 
sorry when—there! I 
said 1 wouldn't tell 
that. Now I will close. 
Your cousin, ConNIE. 

P.S. I guess I will 
tell that after all. 
Maybe then I will 
feel better. 

You see, 1 was 
going a-visiting that 
day, and in the morn- 
Ing sister said, 
to-morrow, for mamma’s goi a headache again, 
and you must tend baby.” 

And I snapped right out that it was always that 
way, and I thought babies were an awful bother. 
Sister put her into the cab, and told me to wheel 
her up and down very careful, and not go far 
from the house. But as soon as she was out of 

sight I went right off to the avenue. 

I don’t know what made me feel so ugly. It 
never seems that way to me about baby now. 

I guess Ill wait and tell you the rest when you 
come next winter. ConnNIE. 

Oct. 3.—I might as well finish. I’d rather 
write it than tell it. 

There is cement sidewalk on the avenue. It is 
all down-hill for miles. The crossings are far 
apart. Itisa nice place to run a cab if you are 
careful. It runs itself one way. 

Well, I wheeled her up and down a while, and 
I kept thinking that if I'd known how much 
work ’twould be I wouldn’t have been so glad to 
have a baby sister. 

And then I let the cab stand at the up-hill 
crossing. I just put a little round stone under 
one wheel. I wanted to see if I could get a drink 
Where the water was running close by. 

All at once baby saw the water, and began to 
Jump. That started the cab. 1 ran and tried to 
catch it, but it went faster and faster. 











Oh, it went so fast! I couldn't scream or say | 
a word, but I just kept running. .I knew I} 
couldn’t catch it. I knew when it struck the 
crossing it would throw baby out. And then I | 
thought what I'd said about her, and how I'd 
felt. I saw a Chinaman with a vegetable-wagon 


| just one little point. 


“Would you like to see my invention, Vette 
Peter >’ said he at last. ‘‘I’ve got it all fixed but | 
It's a mousetrap. See, here 
he comes, looking for his supper. 


And he smells the cheese, and keeps sniffing 


| coming up the street. He stopped near the cross- | ’round till he sees it, and then in he goes at this 


| ing and jumped out. 





«Connie, you'll have to go| 


| 
| 


| 


I wondered what he stopped | 
for. 

And then, first I knew, he caught that cab 
right in bis arms. 


hole, and flop comes the little door, and there’s 
|Mr. Mouse! Oh, it's lots better than a cat!’ 
‘Why, of course ’tis,’’ said Uncle Peter. “It'll 


And I couldn't say one word. | never scratch the baby, or drink out of the milk- 
I just took baby and sat down and cried and | pan, or keep folks awake in the night. 


I can see 


cried. And when I looked up the Chinaman was | it’s better than a cat!” 


gone. 

Sister got worried and came looking for us. 
And she thought I was sick, for I couldn’t tell | 
about it at first. And I thought they would all 
hate me when I told. But they seemed to be 
sorry forme. Ishouldn’t think they would; but | 


they were. 
And that’s all, only I hope we can find the | 
Chinaman. Your cousin, Con. 


—_— —+@>—_ —_ —— 
For the Companion. 
TOMMY’'S GREAT INVENTION. 


“I’ve thought of a new way to make money, 
Uncle Peter,’’ 


“And I'll make a bigger one for rats and 
| quite a good-sized one for rabbits, and maybe a 
great, immense one for bears. Wouldn’t that be 
| splendid ig 
“I should think so!’* cried Uncle Peter. ‘‘Let’s 





And here's a | 
| sort 0’ littie feed-box full of cake and cheese. | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
ANAGRAM. 
The first and third lines of each stanza rhyme; 
also the second and fourth. The omitted words 


are all formed from the nine letters omitted from 
the last line. 


| Dear mamma, I was coming home * « «* « * 


Last Monday night, through the rain, 


have another look at this great invention of | | When whom should I meet but young Jamie Stone, 


|yours. Here he goes into this hole, and flop | 
| comes the little door—that’s the way, isn’t it? 


| | But what flops the little door ?”’ 


| Well,” said Tommy, slowly, “you know I | 


Just down by the gate in the « * « «. 
| Now, Jamie pretends that he loves me * * * *, 
But I think he turned quite pale 


| When he asked why I shun him. I ventured to 


ell. 
“Because you love lager and «* « «. 


| said there was just one thing I hadn’t got hold of | «wy you leave them,” I asked, “and cigars and 


| yet. I’ve thought, and tried, and I can’t seem | 


* *? 
|to find any way to flop that little door when | | wily you give them up for me? 


| the mouse goes in. But I’m not going to give | 


| up on account of a little matter like that, even | 


the wood-shed with a little box in his hand; ‘I’m | myself!” 


going to invent things and get ’em patented.” 
“TI suppose then you'll invent a jackknife that 
won’t get lost, and a pocket that will never wear 


twenty-five cents.” 
Tommy didn’t half hear, being very busy with | 
his little box. 


| 
| 


you Sign the pledge at the temperance 


* 
But he would not promise—not * *. 


said Tommy, as he came in from | if I have to sit behind the wood-box and flop it When we met last night to try fortunes « « * «, 


In the kitchen of Cousin «* « « * x, 
| Jamie’s nut with mine in the fire he threw, 
But they popped far asunder,1 «* « « «. 


And when in the glass my — hung «* * « 


One day Bell had been visiting one of her | | eo ES, 
out, and a gold watch that can be bought for | playmates, and was given some Siberian crab- | 


| apples. 
Mr. Stevens has some of the nicest Presbyterian | 
| crabs you ever saw. 





SOLID C 


For the Companion. 


PUMPKIN-PIE. 
Pumpkin-pie is good to eat, 
Cold and creamy and rich and sweet, 
Good for breakfast and dinner and tea,— 
Who will eat pumpkin-pie with me? 

— Hr —_———_ 

For the Companion. 
LITTLE ‘QUICK’'S-A-WINK’S” 
TOILET. 


One morning, early last September, Edna and 


| Jamie and I had settled ourselves on the wall 


under the old balm-o’-gilead-tree at the top of the 
hill to rest, for we had been on a long walk far 
up on “Scrabble Hill’’ to gather great bunches of 
fragrant pennyroyal and catnip, which grew there 
in abundance and was in full flower now, and 
also for a lookout over the beautiful country. 

We had sat there under the balm-o’-gilead some 
time, chewing bits of pennyroyal, when along 
came a little chipmunk, that Jamie dubbed 
‘“‘Quick’s-a-wink,”’ he was so spry. He was on 
his way home from the pear-orchard at the foot 
of the hill, where he had been taking breakfast; 
and we guessed, and rightly, too, as it proved, that 
he had his cheeks full of seeds for lunch, they 
were so plump. 


OMFORT. 


| We were sitting directly in his path, for the 
walls are the squirrels’ roadways, and ‘‘Quick’s- 
|a-wink’’ did not like it. He danced about on the | 
| wall ina great panic, ran in and out between the | 
| stones, and scolded and ‘“snickered’’ and flirted | 
his tail, as though he expected to drive us off. 

| But we sat as still as mice. 

| the little fellow had ‘‘freed his mind,’’ he cooled 

| off and sat down on his small haunches, not a | 





| 


| 


nd H is my brother’s initial, you know, 
And he never smoked a cigar. 


On her return home she said, ‘Mamma, | I’d rather be loved by my dear brother « « «, 


Than by any one else I’ve seen; 
| So I gladly accept the prophetic: al 
Prognostics of this « *« * *« * * * * *. 


2. 
AUTUMNAL ACROSTIC. 


From one of Long 
Jellow’s poems. 


Read in the primals 
the name given by 
French peasants to the 
Indian Summer. 


1. “The forget -me 
nots of the angels.” 

2. A word supersti- 
tious minds have seen 
written by a comet on 
the sky. 

3. A bird—“‘wildest 
of singers.” 

4. “The bridegroom 
of snow.” 

5. A heroine. “When 
she had passed it 
seemed like the ceas- 
ing of exquisite 
—_ ic. 

A wild animal of 
the prairies. 

- “The Beautiful 
River. ind 

s. An instrument to 
which the whip-poor 
will’s voice is likened. 

9. “A country where 
all men are equal, and 
all are brothers and 
sisters.”’ 

10. A water blossom 
that “lifted her golden 
crown above the heads 
of —s boatmen.” 

A State called by 
the ‘early settlers an 
Eden. 

12. An insect, once 
supposed, in certain 
conditions, to cure 
fever. 

13. Historical char- 
acter, to whose sons 
the Indian tribes are 
likened. 

14. A flower ‘wet 
with the dews of ne- 
penthe.” 

15. That, in which 
to be efficacious, 12 
must be enclosed. 

16. A flower that 
made a ladder of rope 
hung from a cedar. 

17. A tree that (5) 
stood by a heroine’s 
door. E. L. EB. 


3. 
BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead the oppo- 
site of there, and leave 
the opposite of after. 

2. Behead the oppo- 
site of never,and leave 
the opposite of loss. 

8. Behead the opposite of to grow strong, and 
— the opposite of delight. 
Behead the opposite of to borrow, and leave 
the ey of the beginning. 
Behead the opposite of informing by writing, 
and leave the opposite of to throw into disorder. 
Behead the opposite of indifference, and leave 
‘the opposite of being in good health. 
7. Behead the opposite of being depressed, and 


By and by, after | leav e the opposite of early. 


Behead the opposite of to starve, and leave 
the opposite of denoting distance. 
9. Behead the opposite of either, and leave the 


| yard away from us, to wash his face like a little | opposite of neither. 


cat. 

How his tongue flew! And his tiny paws 
scrubbed his small face—now this way, now 
that—till his soft fur was rumpled all over his 
bright eyes, like a careless schoolboy’s hair, and 
he looked quite savage. 

Then something tickled his ear—a little wood- 
tick, perhaps. Up went the tiny hindfoot—dig— 
dig—dig! The woodtick’s account was settled in 
a trice, and he went on with his washing with 
greater speed and earnestness. We could scarcely 


| 





see his paws, they went so fast, and his head | 


spun around like a top, till the pear-seeds flew 
out of his cheeks. 
It was comical, and Jamie, instead of the chip- 
munk, ‘‘snickered’”’ this time. 
‘“‘Chickar-chirr-rr-rr!"”. Down dodged “‘Quick’s- | 
a-wink”’ into the wall, and we went on and left 
him to smooth the fur out of his eyes and go} 
, home his own way. 


The beheaded letters, in the order here given, 
spell the close of Oc tober. 





Answers to Puzzles in October 8th. 


1. ERAT O 
Conic 
Ss 2% 8 2 
T RADE 
Envnvo iI 
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ADEpPT 
N ¥Y MPH 


E. C. Stedman, Oct. Eighth. 
2. Don Quixote, Spain, Europe, America, Mig- 


| uel de Cervantes Saavedra. 


’ 


S..1. “Ty ranny is always weakness.” 2. “Envy 
is ignorance.” °3. “Stick to one business, wt * 
“Simple duty hath no place for fear.” 5. ‘“‘Discon 


tent is the infirmity of will.” 6. “Actions speak 


louder than words.” 


4. Read, Ada, able, Readable. 


5. 1. S-mew. 2. P-rickets. 3. T-arras. 4. E-lute. 
5. G-auger. 6. K-awn. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
w 


bottle by mail only for 50 cts. 
Yentral St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 
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The Throat.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 


here, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
ae pee atid 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 





CYCLONES AND TORNADOES. 


| tuition, $27 per term. 


There are two terms used by meteorologists, as | 
men who study the weather call themselves, which 
are often confused in the newspapers. These are 
“eyclone” and “tornado.” It almost always hap- 
pens that the former word is used where the latter 
is intended. 
quently cause so much destruction of life and 
property in the West and Southwest are really | 
tornadoes, though it is rare to see them described, | 
except in the writings of men of science, by any 
other word than cyclone. 


A cyclone, properly speaking, is a storm cover- 
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ing a vast extent of country—some are one or two | « Miner’s Almond Meal 
thousand miles in diameter—and having a system | FAIR Removes Freckles, Moth, FACES 
of winds which really blow spirally round, and Tan, Eczema, Blackheads, 


gradually in, toward the centre of the storm, 
although, owing to the great extent of the storm, 
the wind at any particular place seems to be blow- 
ing straight ahead. 

Near and around the centre, and especially ahead 
of it, for the whole storm advances generall 
toward the east or northeast, rain falls in greater 
or less quantities. At the centre the air is lightest, 
or the pressure shown by the baromer is least, and 








direction. The spiral motion arises from the 
effects of the rotation of the earth. Almost every 
storm that we have, except summer thunder- 
showers, is a cyclonic storm. 

A tornado, on the other hand, is a fierce whirl- | 
wind whose path is generally only a few rods wide, | 
although it may travel for many miles, destroying | 
everything in its way. A black, funnel. shaped | 
cloud is always a feature of the tornado. This 
funnel is formed by condensed vapor and clouds 
of dust and debris in the very core of the whirl- 
wind, and wherever it passes nothing but the solid 
gr round can withstand it. 





yhenomena, the former appear to give rise to the 
fatter. Tornadoes almost alw ays break out, if at 
all, on the southeasterly outskirts of a cye lone. 

Karly in July of this year a cyclone swept up 
from the Gulf of Mexico into the lower part of the 
Mississippi Valley, and like offshoots from this 
great storm, a number of tornadoes accompanied 
or followed it, killing many people and cutting a 
path three hundred feet wide through a part of | 
the city of Baton Rouge. 

The exact nature of the connection between 
cyclones and tornadoes is not yet understood; but 
the distinction between them is so clear that 
nobody should ever bestow upon one the name 
that belongs to the other. 


+e — 
MOOSE AND LOCOMOTIVE. 





| 
On Sunday, July 12th, as a short train of flat cars | 
was running up the Duluth & Winnipeg Road into 
Itasca County, Minn., for a load of cedar poles, a 
large moose was discovered near the track. In an 
instant he fled ahead of the train along the old 
tote path. used by Indians and woodsmen before 
the railway was built. The path is close to the 
car-track, and at this point, about fifty miles from | 
Duluth, is parallel with it, passing over the almost 
dead level divide between the Mississippi River | 
and the Great Lakes. 





As there are no regular trains on Sunday, the | 
engineer had a clear field, and determined to show 
the moose how to run. The iron horse snorted 
and bounded along over his track of steel, while | 
all on board intently watched the race, cheering 
alike the engine and the moose. It was a four- | 
mile straight-away run, but in the excitement no | 
one registered the time. 

Thrice the moose faltered as the path led over 
aay 4 ravines spanned only by rude and rickety 
log bridges, but as the train thundered close upon 
him, he each time plunged ahead to increase again 
the distance between himself and his heartless 
pursuer. 

His gait was an indescribable trot, such as only 
the moose can exhibit; his hind feet fanning his 
ears, his tongue lolling from his mouth, every 
muscle in his on | moving, while his paces were | 
ety two rods in length. At first it was only | 
a little jog, but as the engine began to do its best 
the moose let himself out a knot at a time, and all 
the mysterious power of steam could not prevail 
against this monarch of the forest. 

Faster and faster sped the engine, but still the 
frightened moose trotted in the van, letting out his 
tongue another link, and adding a ‘knot, as it was 
needed, to his gait. But when four miles had thus 
been traversed, the contestants came upon a clear- 
ing where men were gathered. 

Thus driven from his pathway, and forced to 
abandon what seemed a playful pastime, the 
moose dashed across the track several rods in 
front of the engine, and a moment later, without 
awaiting the award of his well-earned laurels, was 
lost to sight in the forest. 


+r | 
ALTOGETHER DIFFERENT. 


General Thomas was greatly beloved among the 
private soldiers. As Napoleon became the Little 
Corporal of his army, so was this man affection- 
ately remembered as “Old Pap Thomas” by the | 
Army of the Cumberland. He was always ready 
to do the “little kindnesses” which go straight to 
the popular heart, and once, when he had refused 
a boon, was reproved in a way which decidedly 
amused him. 


A private soldier who was very homesick went 
to headquarters to obtain leave of absence. The} 
general asked him why he wanted a furlough, and 
the poor fellow replied, in the most dejec ted | 
manner: | 

“General, 1 haven't seen my wife for more than 
three months.’ 

*‘Why,” said the officer, “that’s nothing. 1 
haven’t seen my wife for over three years. 

“Well,” said the soldier, “that may be, General, 
but me and my wife aint them kind !” 

The furlough was granted. 


+r 
A BRIGHT RETORT. 


It is said of a certain literary woman that she is | 
never at loss for a reply, and never misses an 
opportunity to say a bright thing. | 


One day a friend was describing to her a noted 
artist, about whom her curiosity had been greatly 
aroused, but whom she had never seen. 

“To begin with,” remarked the friend, “the has 
f a forehead!” 
aid the other. “Do you mean to ad 
me the poor man has a cataract over both eyes?” 
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= PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 


the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The terrible whirlwinds that fre- CATALOGUE OF LADIES’ WEAR. | | 


N t Fall Styles sent FREE 
MAH LER BROS., 501 to 505 6th Ave., N. Y. 
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EXPERIENCE MAKES THE CRITIC. 


Your physician may have the theory of curing dys- 
pepsia, and have read the works of scientists who treat 
on dyspepsia, and yet his lack of experience with actual 

cases may be so defective, that his attempts to cure are 
ueclees. My ‘*‘Advice to Dyspeptics”’ tells how to 
cure dyspepsia, and gives hundreds of testimonials 
from grateful persons who have been cured of this dis- 
order. sou for it. Free to any address. 
McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


HEARTBURN 








INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 


Dr. Ware’s English Heartbum Lozenges 


Are guaranteed to cure heartburn, waterbrash ‘and | 
acid stomach, or money refunded. Also cure indi- 
estion in first stages. uccessfully used for 50 years. 
‘or sale by all druggists or by mail, 2% cents. 
__ Address | NYE 


t. 
; & €o. MILTON, MASS. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 

Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 

with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 

AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
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Bulbs & Plants 


FoR HOUSE ano GARDEN 


are fully illustrated and described in their superb 


Fall Catalogue of Bulbs 


which is not only the handsomest publication of its 
kind, but in its many new and practical suggestions 
on gardening matters, stands peerless among Ameri- 
can catalogues. In illuminated covers, it will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 2 cents in stamps. 
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Experts Agree 
that 


ERFECT and uniform 
success in making finest 
food is more certain 

with Royal Baking Pow- 

der than with any other. 

Use it in every receipt 
calling for baking powder, or 
for cream of tartar and seda, 
and the lightest, purest, most 
wholesome and appetizing 
food is assured. 


MARION HARLAND: “I regard 
the Royal Baking Powder as the 
best in the market. Since its 
introduction into my kitchen I 
have used no other.” 

Miss MARIA PaRLoa: “It 
seems to me that Royal Baking 
Powder is as good as any can be. 
I have used it a great deal, and 
always with great satisfaction.” 

Mrs. BAKER, Principal of 
Washington, D. C., School of 
Cookery: “I say to you, without 
hesitation, use the ‘Royal.’ I 
have tried all, but the Royal is 
the most satisfactory. i 

M. Gorju, late Chef, Delmoni- 
co’s, New-York: “In my use of 
Royal Baking Powder, I have 
found it superior to all others.” 

A. Fortin, Chef, White House, 
for Presidents Arthur and Cleve- 
land: “I have tested many bak- 
ing powders, but for finest food 
can use none but ‘ Royal,’” 
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PERFECTLY PURE. 


The Standard Oocoa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 3 


yrY~yYYYYIws 


Blind. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


for the disorders which grow 
out of Impaired Diges- 
tion, For a Weak 
ODS St h,C ti 
Disordered Liver, Sick Headache, 
orany Bilious and Nervous allments, 
they take the place of an entire medicine 
chest. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 CanalSt. 31 




























For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


| it will 

| relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


‘Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
SENSIBLE /@e 
WOMEN 
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LADIES. 
Fit ALL SHAPES. 


Fast £ Black, 
Drab ard White. 
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Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I wili not be St 
le tor the consequences.” 
doctor, I can ord , neither she 
time nor the money.” ‘“* Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, and many cases of 


Bromide, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
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An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes alll | 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glandsand 
uic! ~ healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 

sts or by Mail, 50 cts. 
BARCLAY. & ‘o.. 44 Stone St.. New York. 
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TORU DUTT. 


India has had one real poetess, a young girl, 
called familiarly Toru Dutt, who had the excep- 
tional advantage of a thorough education. She 
and her sister Aru not only shared their brother’s 
English lessons, while living in Calcutta, but were 
given the benefit of travel and extended instruc- 
tion in France and England. On their return to 
India, Toru at once began writing for publication, 
and so skilful was her use of the English language, 
that it became a general belief that her work was 
that of some English writer who had chosen to 
adopt an Indian pseudonym. 


In 1876, when she was twenty years old, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse was reviewing books for an English 
newspaper, and it is his account of a certain visit 
paid at the editorial office, in the “dead season” of 
the year, that he spent it in upbraiding the whole 
body of publishers for issuing no books worth 
reviewing. 

“Atthat moment,” he says, “‘the postman brought 
in a thin, sallow packet with a wonderful Indian 
postmark on it, and containing a most unattractive 
orange pamphlet of verse, entitled, ‘A Sheaf 
Gleaned in French Fields.’ 

“This shabby little book seemed speedily destined 
to find its way into the betes = a basket, but the 
editor thrust it into my unwilling hands, and said: 

“There, see whether you can make something 
of that.’ 

“A hopeless volume it seemed, with its queer 
outside and queerer type, but when at last I took it 
out of my packet, what was my surprise and 
almost rapture, to open upon real poetry!” 

Toru’s acquaintance with French and English 
literature was something remarkable, and_her 
translations were full of grace and spirit. Both 
she and her sister found time for a great amount 
of serious study, but they were also enthusiastic 
novel-readers. 

“What are your favorite books?’ asked an 
English gentleman who was paying their father a 
visit. 

— novels of course,” answered Toru, without 
delay. 

“Novels!” exclaimed he. “I am sorry to hear 
that. You should read history.” 

“Oh no,” was the reply. “History is false, but 
novels are true.” 

It was truth of thought, life and character which 
these Bengali oy sought; they tried to steep 
themselves in the actual atmosphere breathed by 
different nations. 

Toru Dutt was but twenty-one when she died, 
and yet she left behind her not only original poems 
and translations, but the manuscript of a French 
novel which, amid all its imperfections, still shows 
remarkable promise. 

“It is only physical pain which makes me cry,” 
she said to the doctor, in her last moments. ‘)} y 
spirit is at peace. I knowin whom I have believed.” 





— +o - —- 
BIGGEST FOR THE DAY. 


“Tis sweet to be remembered,” as every one 
knows. But to be remembered for an act of fool- 
ishness? Well, even that is sometimes money ina 
man’s pocket. Said a New York gentleman to a 
Herald reporter : 


I went to the post-office the other day to buy a 
dollar’s worth of one-cent stamps, and when I got 
home, some six miles away, it flashed upon me 
that I had given the clerk a five-dollar bill and 
hurried off without my change. 

The next morning I went the first thing to the 
ost-oflice. The stamp clerk was serving a long 
ine of customers, and I took my place at the foot 
of the string. How unlikely it seemed that he 
should remember me among the crowds that had 
been at his window the day before! 

As I got near him, however, and began to speak, 
he took up from the counter before him four one- 
dollar bills and silently passed them through the 
window. 

“Thank you,” said I. “I didn’t know but among 
80 many fools you might have forgotten me.” 

“Yes, I might have,” said he, as he reached out 
toward the man behind me, “‘but you were the most 
conspicuous one yesterday. Two’s did you say, 
sir? 

—— ——~or— = 


WINTER AND SUMMER. 


An Englishman who, after grumbling about his 
native country for more than half a lifetime, at 
last made up his mind to emigrate to New Zealand, 
Was asked why he choSe that far-away part of the 
world for a place of residence. 


“Why,” said he, “it is because nature has made 
a much better arrangement of the seasons there 
than it has here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What doT mean? Why, it’s a great mistake of 
nature, as any one must see, to have the cold 
Weather come in the winter and hot weather in the 
Summer. How delicious it must be to have it hot 
in December, now, which is the cold, freezing 
season, and what a blessing to get bracing cold in 
July when everybody needs it! Now that’s the 
Way they have it in New Zealand, and that’s what 
Icall a sensible arrangement of the seasons!” 


a = 
HE RESENTED IT. 


Among the reminiscences of Hannibal Hamlin 
Which have been revived in print since his death, 
1s a characteristic anecdote of his boyhood. 


When about ten years old he broke his arm, and 
upon the splints and bandages being taken off in 
due course of time, it was found that the bone had 
slipped out of place. 

Another surgeon was summoned, and without 
ving the boy a hint of what was coming, he 
roke the boné again, so as to set it properly. 
Thereupon the youthful Hannibal, who still had 
one sound arm, oom off and struck the doctor in 
the face; a performance which was excused, but 
with the remark: 

‘When I operate upon you again, young man, I 
Shall have you strapped down.” 


——— +r 
REWARD OF BRAVERY. 


Patrick McK — is a great admirer of personal 
bravery, and never fails to insist that men of intre- 
Pidity are entitled to great favors and privileges. 

He was told the story of a murderer who had 


on bravely on the gallows, taking the whole mat- 
T with smiles and gay words. 


“ . . ry 
~ rod sure,” said Patrick, ‘““‘whin a man has died 
the gallows as brave as that, the giver’ment 


should pardhon him on the shpot for his brayvery !” 













weight—33 ounces. The conten! 


ight. . Duet. 8. Glover 





Variations, . Durkee 
Op. 99 


lue Bells of Scotland . C. W. Durkee 
Syren hag * Lohengrin ” 


and By. hands . r 
Chop Sticks Waltz. 4hands i Hg Lulli | May I Have the Pleasure . 





p . .C. W. Durkee 


| Delvin side. 
D | Drummer. 

Christmas comes) Drops of Brandy.| Honeymoon. 
Erminie March. | John Cheap. 
Fife Hunt. 


Cameron's got his wife. | Deil among the Tailors. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. |I’m a Nabob from Brazil. 
Cotillions Nos. 1 to 5. 2 n Tears I Pine for Thee. 
Green grow the rushes. |J 

All of the above Two Hundred Se 











Act on the square, boys “arewell to the forest | I've lost my bow bow 
Alice, where art thou? 
Annie o' the banks o’ Dee | Flirting in the starlight | Kiss behind the door 
Arm in arm with Lizzie | Four-leaved Shamrock | Kissing thro’ the bars | O, 
Aunt Jemima’s plaster 
with melancholy | Girls are not so green 
Battle cry of freedom 
Beacon-light of home Grandmother's lesson 


Bonnie Earl of Murray Jappy hours at home 


osom 
Dandy Broadway swell How can I leave thee 
im o’ Caroline 
Don't you go, Tommy 


Arkansas Traveller | First Love 
Basket of Lovers, A | Fairy Varsovienne | Irish Washerw'man | Old Rosin the Beau | 


Campbells are comin’ 


Dashing White Sergeant 


Each number contains from 3:2 to 48 


To any part of the Uni 
To Boston city by carrier 
sAM 


ll the music contained in 
1:200 pages of music for $2.00. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 











No other Music Book ever published can equal this one. 
of fine book quality. and the press work the best. 


SONGS WITH ACCOMPANIME 

. . + «John Parry | Gipsy Countess. Duet. .. . S. Glover 
o* G. LeBrunn | Juanita. . ...... . T.G. May 
| I Whistle and Wait for Katie, . Nolan 


wfulThrone, Madan | I've Worked Eight Hours McGlennon 
. « W. T. Bell | In Old Madrid - . H. Trotere 

. _. Lady Carew | Idle Poet . . . . . . F.H.Cowen 

F. McGlennon | Leonore ... . . . ._. H. Trotere 

F. P. Tosti | Little Fisher Maiden . . L. Waldmann 


y boy, to-night - Hoover | Lord,to Thee, nightandday . Theodora 
ine . y ° e 


. M. Hutchison | Love's Old Sweet Song J. L. Molloy 


re Praying. . Estabrooke | MaryandJohn ..... . O.Stoll 
Wy ee « » ‘ 


Mendelssohn | Onlya Year... . . E. A. Vose 


Golden Days. 4hands .. . Sullivan 
Eilenberg | Going to Market. 4 hands L. Diehl 
- Schumann 

M. E. Walsh | Home, Sweet Home. Var. . _. Supple 
Kettle-Drum March. Op. 7. Nebelung 
. Wagner Little Fairy Waltz... 
Smallwood | Love's Dreamland Waltz . 


L. C. Noles | National Anthems: 
C. Coote, jr America. Great Britain. 
Wm. Cooper Austria. Russia. 
- _. Hennes France. Spain. 
German Empire. Sweden. 
J.T. Stoddard | Nightingale’s Trill. Op. 81. . T. Kulla 


- . + + .J.Leybach | Onto Fortune March . . _. _J.S. Daly 
Fire and Flame Galop . . L. Gobbaerts | Orvetta Waltz oe 


- Schumann | Oscar Wilde Galop 





Fecht aboot the. | Lady Bai 
Dunse ding’s a’. | Plough Boy. Lads o' Dunse. Monferino, 
| Dainty Davie. Gillie Callum. Lady Campbell. | Norah Creina. 


Garcon Volange.| Lady Loudon. 
Hail! Columbia. | Le Grand Pere. 


Lass 0’ Gowrie. May- 

Crooskeen Lawn. Highlander kissed. 
Country Bumpkin I'll gang nae mair. 
Come a’ th'gether. Keep the Country. 
ircassian Circle. Minuet de la cour. 


Paddy O’Rafferty. 
Reel o’ Thulichan 
The Cracovienne. 
Tight little Island. 
Lass of Richmond Hill. 

Money in both pockets. 

Maryland, My Maryland. 
“ love she’s but a lassie. 

















Johnny's made a wedding. 


It conta‘ 
every purchaser satisfied 
































Comin’ thro’ the rye | Grave of Napoleon | Little don of Spain 
Coleen Bawn if less to-night | Little fishermaiden 
Cruelty to Johnn dome of my heart | Little Maggie May 
Dawning of the day | Home, sweet home | Little Miss Muffet 
Down east lovers ndian’s death song | Looney Mactwolter 
Fading, still ae oe ob Tennessee Love's ritornella 
Father Abbey's wil Kitty of Coleraine | Maggie by my side 
Female auctioneer zaird o’ Cockpen Marsellaise hymn 
Flying trapeze .ass 0’ Patie’s Mill | Mary of Tipperary 
German fatherland zove's old sweet so'g | My little lost Irene 
Ginger’s wedding etter in the candle | My mother's bible 
Giysey's warning zife let us cherish | My pretty pearl 
Give a kiss to me Little daisy blossom ! My pretty yaller gal 
Nothin 
O fair 








‘ather is drinking again| Kinloch of Kinloch 





iunters of Kentucky 








Schottisches, 








| Electric tiny Nema | Home, Sweet Home | Mother's Song, A 
edowa | Happy New Year, A | Now, was I Wi 


| Flowers of Edinbr'g | Kathleen Aroon Prince or Peasant 


Belle Canadiene, La | Fisher's Hornpipe | Kitty O'Neil’s Jig Polly Wolly Doodle 
Boston Dip Waltzes | Fred Wilson's G og | Kenviall's Horn vipe ‘goseties Weasel 
Cincinnati Hornpi’e | Good for the tongue | Land of Sweet Erin 


Pop goes the Weazel 

i= A a Petres Hornpipe, Le 
Gavotte de Vestris Liverpool Hornpipe | Quilting Party, The 
German Redowa | Lord's my Shepherd | Red Lion Hornpipe 


urang’s Hornpipe | Minnie Foster’sClog | Miss McLeod's Reel | Rickett’s Hornpipe 


Dick Sand’s Hornpipe 





| Golden Days (four hands) 


ve so largely and repeatedly advertised in its columns is su 
that we have always done just as we agreed to, and our motto is “Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded.” 

VOCAL AND COMPLETE and 
OFFER 200 INSTRUMENTAL PIECE UNABRIDGED 





Her Bright Smile Haunts, | B. Richards 


L. Streabbog 
Otto Roeder 
Smallwood 
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. E. B. Spencer 
Ae ———e ek 
Fugitive Thought. Op.77 . C. Morley | Please Do. Waltz. . . .C. W. Durkee 
no and Violin Duets, and Short. 
Cutty Sark. 


Off she goes. 
Miller of Drone. | Old Hundred. 
Melody No.1. | Persian Dance. chael Rae. |W 
ay Pleyel’s Hymn. | Roaring Jelly. _| Yankee Doodle. 
g We won't go home. | World’s Fair Waltz. 
If the heart of man, 
Kinloch of Kinloch. 
Barney Brallaghan. | Washington'sMarch 
Sympathie Waltz, La. 
Such a Getung Up-stairs 
Tarn’'s Highland fling. 





Nearer my God to Thee. 
Polly, put the kettle on. 
Spanish Dances Nos.1to5 
Sword of Bunker Hill. 
ections, in one book, by mail, Seventy-five cents. 


600 SONGS, Words and Music, for 30 CENTS. This is the greatest, the best, the 
cheapest, and by long odds the most satisfactory Song Book, Words and Music, ever published. 
ins 256 pages finely printed on good paper. Over 100,000 of it sold in one year, and 

a. 


ved ! Married man's lament Peal of the village bells 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen | He never said he loved Memories of my mother | Picture of my mother 
hours | Hickory, dickory, dock Moon behind the hill | Pinafore on the brain 
listory ob de world | Moon dim'd her beams | Prayer during battle 
Mr. Grimgruffinhoff | Pussy cat, pussy cat 
’ My bible leads to glor: Rocky road to Dublin 
would not forget thee My dear old wife and I / Rob Roy Macgregor 
All of the above Six Hundred Songs in one book, by mail, post-paid, for Thirty cents. 
217 VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PIECES, A collection of Songs and Ballads, 
all with piano (or organ) accompaniment, arranged by C. D. B 
Jigs and em s; English, French, German, Polish and Spanish Dances ; Galops, Polka: 
altzes, Marches, Quicksteps, Gavottes, etc. The latest and most 
the day, violin solos, piano and violin duets, etc., the whole forming a Musical Library in itself. 


rong? | 


Sweden 
| Old Oaken Bucket 
Jordan isa Hard Road | Maryland, my Maryland; Steamboat Quickste 


Fra Diavolo Quickstep | Kathleen mavourneen | Maid of the P kR | Sword of Bunker Hill 
Charley over the water Girl I left Behind Me ast Rose or Dummner | Nearer my God to Thee | ‘Tis True We’ 


Constitution Hornpipe | Haste to the Wedding 
4 a Secret? | Jesus, Lover of my Soul zove’s old sweet song 
the Rye | Jolly Dancers’ Medley i 
Barney, the lad from Kildare , Going to Market (four hands) 
Bye and bye (four hands) 
Carillon de Dunkerque, Le | aay that once through Tara's | Oh, carry me back t 
Dear Heart, we're growing old | Iris’ 
De Banjo am de Instrument 


i" : | Soft Music is Stealing 
zamplighter's Hornpipe! Sonnambula Quickstep | Vinton’s Hornpipe(II.) 


1200 Pages, Containing 1200 Pieces for $2.00. 


It has been estimated that there are, in the United States alone, over three | 
million homes that have musical instruments. All these need music. It has been | 
our aim to furnish this in such a shape and at such a price, 
reached a point where we offer music at the rate of six pages for one cent. 

In submitting the following great music offers for the approval of the readers of The Companion we deem it 
unnecessary to take up much space to prove our entire reliability. 


e fact that during the —— years that 
we have been in business in Boston we 


NTS. | 
On Venice Waters. . . . . O. Roeder 
Outonthe Deep . .. . . F.N. Lohr 

| Peace to Thy Spirit. Duet . . . Verdi 
Playmates .....-.-_. . H. Dacre 
Pray forUs . . . . ._M. Piccolomini 
Rocked in Cradle of the Deep . Knight 
Sweet Katie Connor. . H. Dacre 


Sweet Long Ago 
That is Love 


Tom, the Piper's So 





Psyche. Gavotte... . . T. Mattei 
Pure as Snow. Op. 3l. Idylie. . Lange 
ooo Pages. Gavotte... . Lange 
Radetzky March. 4Hands. . J. Strauss 
Rippling Waves . . . ..._ Millward 
Rochester Schottische . W. H. Ruliston 
Rustic Waltz. Op. 109-3 Schumann 
“Scipio” March. 4hands . . Handel 
Skirt Dance,The. . ... . M. Lutz 
Sparkling Dewdrop Schott. . Campbell | 
Sultan's Band March . F. H. 


Titania Capriccietto . 


Wedding March 





Paddy O'Carroll. i 
Power of Love. | Triumph. 


O'er boggie wi’. | Pretty Maids. | The Nut. 


| The ‘Tank. 


| Pi 


Sonnambula, La. 
Spanish Waltz. 














| Caller Herrin First love uanita Mary Morrison Old King Cole Rural felicity 
> u isher Kathleen Aroon | Mary of Argyle | Old King Crow | Seaside cottage 
Captain Jinks Fisher's child ‘atty darling Mary's dream Old maid's ball | Settin’ on a rail 
Captain Megan | Flee as a bird <aty’s letter Medical student | Old Tubal Cain | Shabby genteel 
Castilian maid | Gaffer Grey <illarney Mellow horn Ole gray goose Shamroc 
— xalley slave <night errant Men of Harlech | Ole pee de | Shule agrah 
Clare de kitchen | Garabaldi hymn | Lancashire lass | Miniature O! Mr. Coon | Squeak the fife 
Concealment Girls and boys Lanigan’s ball Minstrel boy Our little queen | Standard-bearer 
Comrades Green sleeves Law Minstrel's return | Over there Standard watch 
Cynthia Sue Gumbo chaff Leonore Miss Lucy Long | Past | Sweet Kitty May 
Jandy Pat fappy thought | Lilly Dale Miss Wrin Pesky Ike Sweet long ago 
Danube river Jighland Mary | Little barefoot Modest bachelor | Pilot Swiss boy 
Jarby the blast fuldy Ann Little Bo-peep Molly Bann Playmates That is Love 
Jearest Mae n Old Madrid’ Little boy blue Molly Malone oachers Treadmill 
Jeparted days n my cottage Little Sunbeam urmuring sea Polly Twilight dews 
Jermot Astore n the starlight wong-tail blue Mush, mus Poor old maids | Vicar of Bray 
Jing, dong bell wish you well | Long, weary day | Musical wife anordine Washing day 
og and gun won't be a nun | Lorelei My ain countrie ose ofAllandale | Watcher 
on't come late anet’s choice ottie Bell My country teel o’ Bogie Watchman 
ream is past Jim along Josey | Louisiana belle | My Nanuie, O! ed, red rose What Katy did 
ream on Jim Brown | Lover's request ational debt equest Whisper of love 
=merald Isle Jim crack corn | Lubby Dine Nelly Gra: esulve Widow Malone 
eureka Jim Crow | Lucy Neal No one to love obin Adair Willie Reil 
Ever of thee Johnnie Cope | Maggie Lauder Not married yet tobinson Crusoe | Wounded hussar 
fairy tempter Johnny Sands | Maggie's secret baby mine tollicking rams, | Yankee doodle 
‘arewell ladies | Jolly darkey Maiden’s prayer | Old arm-chair osa Lee Ye merry birds 
Farmer's boy Johnny Boker | Mary and John | Old Grimes ose of Alland'le | Zelma Lee 
inigan’s wake ‘ Jolly raftsman Mary Blane Old Joe Roslin castle Zip Coon 








My old Aunt Sally | Rock-a-bye baby 


Origin of the harp | Ten little niggers 
Over the mountain | Three blind mice 
Picayune Butler i 
Polly, wolly, doodle | Twig on Shillelah 


Poor married man | Virginia rose-bud 


ueer Little man Warblings at eve 
uilting party 


Goosey, goosey, gander | Little Annie Rooney | Only a few faded roses Sparking Sunday night 
n | Little maid of Arcadee | O ye tears, O ye tears Sweet Katie Connor 
Green little shamrock Little voices at the door | Paddle your own canoe | Switzer's song of home 
| Love among the roses Partant pour la Syrie | Take back the heart _ 
g darpa, the merchant | Maltese boatman's song | Pass on, colored man | There's music in the air 
ee Jaunts of childhood 


Up in a balloon, boys 


| Wearing ’o the green 


D. Blake. Also,Contra Dances, Reels, 


Chorus Jig Fireman's Dance ; Jakie’s Hornpipe! Old Hundred Rocket Galop Sun of my Soul 
Crooskeen Lawn | Fritz's Lullaby John Anderson | Old Zip Coon Roska, La St. Patrick's Day 
| Cuckoo German, The | Keel Row Reel | On} Rustic Reel Sicilienne Waltz 
1 | Devil s Dream | German Waltz Lady's Triumph | Opera Reel Russian March _ Spirits of France 
Dougl’ss Favorite Go to the D— | Lancashire Clog | Oyster River Sicilian Snuff-Box Waltz 
Drunken Sailor |Gorlitza | Larry O’Gaff Petronella Six Hand Reel | Tempest 
Eight Hand Reel | Guitana Waltz | Lady of the Lake! Portland Fancy | Skirt Dance Tempete 
arminie Gavotte | Hail,Columbia | Light Artiller Perplexit: Soldier's Joy Tire 
| Erminie Lullaby | Hey, Daddy | Madrilainne, | Pleyel's Hymn Spanish Dance = That is love 
| Esmeralda Highland Fling | Mary of Argyle Playmates Speed the Plow | Up the Hills 
1 Fatinitza Polka | Hull's Victory Minuet | Robin Ruff Shells of Ocean | Virginia Reel 
pipe | Favorite Dance [Imperiale _ Money Musk Rock ot Ages Silent Night | Widow Machree 
F ance In old Madrid My Pretty Pearl Rosebud Reel Scottish Dance | White Cockade 
Four Hand Reel | Irish Trot | Newport Waltz | Rory O’More Spanish Waltz Zulma 





| National;Anthems | Sir Roger de Coverly 
America | Shunster's Hornpipe 
Austria | Sailors Set on Shore 
France | Smash the Windows 


German Empire 
Great Britain 
Russia 

Spain 





Smith’s Hornpipe 
Th 


Uncle Sam's Farm 





Ns Nearer my God to Thee | "Tis True We're Fading 
zady Walpole’s Reel | Oh, you Little Darling | Vans the Piper's Son 


Over the Water to Charlie Jncle Dan’l's jined de Saints 
Our first and last Good-night Woodman, spare that Tree 

3 ‘ ‘0 Yirg. | Wind that shakes the Barley 
iS egy neers the Ladies si — ae ofthe Beautiful | Within a Mile of Edinboro 

1 time of Apple Blossoms arklin; r-D Schott’ 
Don't drink, my boy, to-night _ Keep the Morseshoe over Door | Th B Wink the Other Eye 


| Light in the Window, The . There is Rest for the Weary 
The above Two Hundred and Seventeen Selections by mail, post-paid, for Thirty cents. 
THE GALAXY OF MUSIC, a monthly magazine of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


pages of choice, selected music, printed from extra 
large music plates, including the most popular and latest music of the day ; in fact, the pick 
of the world. Each number contains from #4 to 86 


The 12 numbers of the year make a volume of 500 pages, containing over 200 pieces. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
ted States (except Boston), Canada and Mexico . 


Virg 








worth of music, and costs only 10 cts. 


that we have finally 


cient evidence 


75 cents. 


It has 320 pages (each 10x124¢ inches) 
and colored covers. The plates average larger than those usual for sheet music. The paper is 

me idea of its size can be formed from its 
of the book are divided into four parts :— 


H. M. Estabrooke 
-_. . . KF. MeGlennon 
Then you Wink Other Eye . . Lytton 


n a oe ae oS Se oe 
F Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame. Harwood 
PIANO OR ORGAN PIECES. 


Sweet Long Ago. Transcription. Blake | 
. « G.B. Halley 

Village Parade Quickstep . T. F. Allen 
WE 4g te ts ew 8 re 
Waves of the Ocean Galop. _C. D. Blake 
ch . ... . Mendelssohn 

Woodland Whispers Waltz. G. Stanley 
Easy Pieces for Piano'and Organ. |. 4 
aia a Master Setwell. | Paddy Whack. | Sir David Blair. 
i There's nae luck. 


‘atriot. 
uaker's Wife. | Tullochgorum. 
h: We're a noddin’. 


Schweet ttle Katy 
Old Ireland forever | Simon the cellarer 
Old kitchen clock Solomon's temple 

Old oaken bucket Star of Bethlehem 
Old Rosin the beau | Star of the evening 


"Tis midnight hour 


Watch on the Rhine 
true but heaven! Speed away! speed away 
‘ove, O fond dove} Star-spangled banner 
Oft in the stilly night Stay at home to-night 
es O hush thee, my baby | Stop dat knocking 
reedom, God and rigkt | Kiss me quick and go __| Old cuff in the morning | Such a beauty I did grow 
Life on the ocean wave | O love will venture in Such a gettin’ upstairs 


| There’s sure to be away 
Vale of our own Genesee 
| Vilikins and his Dinah 


and 238 others. 


opular songs o 


‘aie ale aie, ale, aide, aide, sie ale aide aide, alle, alte aide, aide aide site sc. aie 


under Hornpipe 
Washington's Mar’h 


Watch on the Rhine 
World's Fair Waltz 


Vinton's Hornpipe (I.) 


Ww tell us of the night 
en You Wink the Other Eye | Where the Many Mansions be 


occ es SS 
Sk i 20. tal U v tri eee 
PLE COPIES: The latest number, 1.0c. "Your Sack numbers, 25c. . 


OUR CREATEST OFFER OF ALL. 


Upon receipt of $2.00, we will forward by mail to any address in the United States, Canadas or 
ffers 1, 2 and 3, and the Galaxy of Music one year. Just 

) ston, 26c., Postal Union, 60c. extra. 

low to Remit.—Send Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. Stamps taken for less than $1.00. 


iF. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 

whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 
| ing, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
ermanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
CUTICURA SoapP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful testi- 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 5S0c.; SOAP, 25c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


wz Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 48 
ee prevented by CUTICURA Soap. > | 


‘ Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
ea Weakness relieved in one minute by the CutTI- 


CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2 cents. 





‘FOR LADIES! 








AU LTLESS {Satin Kid, sewed by New 


' Process. Smooth Insoles 


ITTING ?—no tacks—no nails or 


i rough thread to hurt the 
OOoT 


: most sensitive feet. 
ORMS 


: 2%to8 AAtoE, 
*Sent to any address on 
receipt of price and postage, 20 cents. 
Money refunded 1f not satisfactory, 


STREETER BROS., 


_ State and Madison Streets, CHICAGO. 
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Your silver is bright the day it is bought and 
shines each day it is cleaned. Between times 
it is dull-looking and tarnished. Once a week 
—on cleaning day—it is bright silver and on the 
other six days, as far as appearance goes, it may 
be tin or pewter. Why not have it shine like 
new silver every day? Provide your maid with 
Stilboma and she can easily keep the silver bright 
and shining every day in the year, with little effort. 
A large sample of Stilboma will be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen 
and enclose six cents in stamps. THE CHANDLER 
& Rupp Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
— ee 
Success «* + 


— fF 
With Flowers 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 

of THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY’S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY makes a special 
feature of seasonable Bulbs for Fall Planting. i 
Describes with directions, and an illustrated dia - 
gram showing how to plant the different classes in * 
open ground, distance apart, depth, etc. 

_ Describes the best varieties of Bulbs for growing os 
in the house during Winter, and the way to suc ft 





cessfully pot them and start off to get best results. 
Some of the classes of Bulbs plainly written about : 3 
NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES, 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, ik 
DAFFODILS, NARCISSUS, is 
THE TRUE EASTER LILY, 
CHINESE SACRED LILIES, bs 
FREESIAS, IXIAS, SPARAXIAS, fr 
OXALIS, POPPY ANEMONES, 
THE BLACK CALLA—SOLOMON’S & 
LILY, etc., etc. 
The Successful Flower Grower, does the & 
right thing at the right time. Success With 


Flowers will be found the greatest help. Every 
member of the family reads it. 


3 For only 25 cents—we will send Success 

With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 

with October, for Fifteen months. We make 

this remarkable offer feeling sure that every new 

F | subscriber will always remain a subscriber, Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 
WEST GROVE, PA. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
ziven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
*ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
a to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MICROBE OF MALARIA. 


The discovery that most infectious diseases are 
due to microscopic organisms wrought a revolution 
in the practice of medicine. Continued investiga- 
tions by experts in all parts of the world have 
confirmed the original discovery, and may be said 
to have placed it among established facts. 

It has been further shown that microbic diseases 
are infectious only because the microbes, or their 
spores or seeds given off by the patient, find their 
way into other persons, either as inhaled by the 
lungs, swallowed with food or drink, or absorbed 
by some abraded surface. Even consumption has 
been proved to be a microbic disease, and there- 
fore infectious. 

Another important fact has been established, 
namely, that persons in high health, with the 
system in a state of vigorous functional activity, 
are not greatly liable to infection, the microbic 
invaders being killed by the serum, or by the white 
corpuscles of the blood. 

Most microbes are microscopic plants. This is 
true of those known as bacteria, which are akin to 
the yeast-plant so valuable to housekeepers. The 
power of a little leaven to “leaven the whole lump” 
depends on its unlimited power of multiplication. 

But some microbes are animalcule. A few 
years ago certain experts thought they had found 
the cause of intermittent fevers in certain bacteria, 
and the discovery aroused much enthusiasm. Later 
investigations, however, led the best authorities to 
reject the supposed discovery. 

In 1884 Laveran published a work on ‘“Paludal 
[marsh] Fevers,” in which he professed to have 
discovered the cause of these fevers in an animal 
parasite. Says the Medical and Surgical Reporter : 

“During the past six years evidence has been 
accumulating from all parts of the world con- 
firmatory of the results obtained by Laveran, and 
there is largely the same kind of evidence that the 
plasmodium discovered by him in 1880 is the 
infectious agent of intermittent fever, as there is 
that Koch’s bacillus is the cause of tuberculosis.” 

These parasites are colorless, pear-shaped bodies, 
about half as large as a red-blood corpuscle, and 
are furnished with whip-like appendages by which 
they move. They invade the red-blood corpuscles, 
and destroy them by feeding on them. 

Out of four hundred and eighty cases of inter- 
mittent fever, Laveran found these parasites 
present in four hundred and thirty-two. Another 
expert found them in every case, and never in 
healthy subjects, or persons suffering from other 
diseases. There are different species, correspond- 
ing to the different forms of intermittent fevers, 
and accounting for the regular succession of the 
ague fits. These intervals are the time necessary 
for the production of new broods of parasites, 
and their invasion of fresh blood-corpuscles. 


———— 


“ MADAGASCAR.” 


He was a big brown dog, the pet of the regiment. 
Colonel R——, his master, had brought him from 
Madagascar, hence his name. When he first 
joined the company he was devoted exclusively to 
his owner, but in the course of three months he 
had become everybody’s dog; and with good 
reason, for all the men made much of him. 

When we were at Fair Oaks, Va., Madagascar 
first began to do picket duty. There was one out- 
post where he always spent the night, no matter 
what soldier might be on duty there. The various 
sentinels tried vainly to coax him to other places; 
he never went. 

it gave a fellow a very pleasant sensation to 
have that big brown dog curled up asleep near 
him. Madagascar would hear the slightest sound. 
Ifa leaf or twig rustled he was on the alert, and 
would start off to investigate. If he found every- 
thing quiet he would return, lie down and go to 
sleep again. Butifit was an enemy or a stranger, 
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he would grow! and stand guard until the sentry 
epoke to him. 

One morning in winter, just before dawn, Mada- 
gascar suddenty rose and trotted off to a line of 
oaks. He growled, and the next moment there 
was a smothered exclamation in a hoarse voice. 
There followed a burst of flame in front of our 
picket line, and a shower of bullets whistled by us. 
One man was shot. 

We returned the fire; and then, after a few 
random shots, silence again reigned. Madagascar 
had evidently frustrated the enemy’s plan of 
surprising us. For when the relief force came, 
there was no sign of the attacking party save their 
tracks in the mud, showing their line of retreat. 

But where was Madagascar? Two hours after 
the little skirmish was over, the noble dog was 
discovered dragging himself painfully toward the 
picket post where he had spent the night. He was 
sorely wounded, and despite all that could be 
done, he died that day at noon. 

Madagascar was buried, wrapped in a tattered 
flag, and his comrades of the picket-line fired a 
soldiers’ volley over the dog-soldier’s grave. 


WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON? 


A New York boy who keeps his eyes open for 
curiosities, describes in a letter a queer little 
establishment which he visited not longago. He 
was out shopping with his mother, who was trying 
to find a dressmaker in a big block down town, 
when he happened to spy two little signs over a 
door, which read: 


BUTTON-HOLES INSIDE. 
ANY BUTTON MATCHED—TEN CENTS ONLY. 


“I begged to look in, and mamma said that 
perhaps I could match the button I had just lost 
off my jacket. So we went into a queer little 
room, where a very old man sat behind a counter 
sorting buttons. A smaller room opened out of 
this one, and I saw a young girl sewing at a tiny 
table. Back of the old man were shelves on which 
were piled boxes of buttons. 

“T asked if he had any like those on my jacket. 
He took down several boxes, and soon found one, 
and the girl sewed it on my jacket right there. 

“We paid him, and mamma asked about the 
usiness, for she had never heard of such a shop 
before. He told us that he and his granddaughter 
made enough to live on. She makes the button- 
holes for a cent and a half apiece, and he goes 
around collecting buttons. Tailors, dressmakers, 
clothing shops and junk-men save them for him, 
and he buys them pretty cheap. 

“He let me look over his collection, of which he 
seemed very proud. I never saw such a variety 
of colors, shapes and sizes. There were buttons 
of gold, silver, pearl, agate, glass, bone, jet, shell, 
gilt, nickel, brass, silk, crochet, onyx, ivory, steel, 

orn, porcelain, and I don’t know how many more 
substances. 

“Sometimes he gets a good price 
button, but the usual price is ten cents. 

“He has regular customers; for all the shops 
where he buys odd buttons send people to him, 
and they seldom go away without finding the very 
thing they are after.” 


for a rare 


NATURAL INFERENCE. 


It was. Saturday afternoon, and time that little 
Mary should begin the preparation of her Sunday- 
school lesson; but unfortunately, she was deeply 
engaged in designing a new and especially elab- 
orate tea-gown for her oldest doll, who, so Mary 
thought, had reached a time of life when a tea- 
gown could no longer be dispensed with. 


Her mother several times called the attention of 
the busy little dressmaker to the advanced hour 
of the afternoon; and finally her older sister, 
taking a Bible from the bureau, said, ‘Come, Mary, 
I’ll help you learn your lesson, and then you can 
go back to your play.” 

Mary came over to her sister’s side, ready to 
begin the lesson, when suddenly she exclaimed, 
“Sister, let’s study it out of grandpa’s Bible.” 

“But what difference can it make?” 

“Why, grandpa’s Bible is so much more inter- 
esting than yours.” 

“Oh no, Mary, they are just the same exactly.” 

“Well,” replied the observing child, who prob- 
ably had no thought of rebuking anybody, “I 
really think grandpa’s must be more interesting 
than yours; he reads it so much more.” 


OF GOOD QUALITY. 


Wit is so often used as a weapon of discourtesy 
that it is doubly pleasant to meet, as we do now 
and then, with a case of the opposite kind. 


Some of the English nobility were travelling 
in the west of Ireland, and one of the company, 
who had been told that the natives would be sure 
to agree with everything that might be said to 
them, determined to test the truth of the assertion. 
Accordingly, in one of the coasting trips with 
which the tour was diversified, while the wind was 
blowing half a gale, he shouted to the Irish pilot: 

“There’s very little wind.” 

The answer came back at once: 

“Thrue for you, sir. But what there is is very 
strong.” 


NOT IN THE BOOK. 

The idioms of the English language add not a 
little to its beauty and usefulness; but they are 
sometimes capable of an interpretation quite 
different from the one intended. 


A lady famed for her skill in cooking was enter- 


taining a number of friends at tea. Everything 


on the table was much admired; but the excellence 


of the sponge cake was especially the subject of 


remark. 

“Oh,” exclaimed one of the guests, “it is so 
beautifully soft and light! Do tell me where you 
got the recipe!” 


“Iam very glad,” replied the hostess, “that you 


find it so soft and light. 


I made it out of my own 
head.” 


SET BACK. 


The misplacing of a single letter seems a trifling 
thing, but what a revolution of meaning it may 


produce! 


A sign made of cardboard letters, hung on a wire 
in a furnishing store, announces to the public of 
Boston that the establishment is Blank’s Shirt 
But the s of the final word somehow 
receding word, and the 
yassers-by were surprised to read: Blank’s Shirts 


Store. 
slipped along toward the 


ore. 


AN astute bachelor declares that he is never 


going to marry till he can get a wife with money 





enough so that he can support her handsomely. 


| **} will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs, 


Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 

eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 

| mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett's, and be sure. 
—@— 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 

| ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 


You USE, [ F rtain 
we make Lae ULITalis, 
Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 


prices and save all dealers’ profits. 
Send two cents for illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 291 Church St., New York. 


The Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
= Nutmeg Grater. 

It will not tear your 
fingers, or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut- 
* meg to the merest 
shell. Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater or send 2% 
cents and we will 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 


IF YOU WILL SEND 


For the Descriptive Pamphlet of the 


BEAR VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 
(of Redlands, Southern California) 


It will present to you an Investment which is thor- 
oughly sound, and which at the present selling price of 
the stock, will yield you almost or quite twice as much 
as ordinary investments. 

The Cae is en ay | its Capital to enlarge its 
works, and will multiply its present large earning 
capacity three fold. It is paying dividends regularly 
and has a constantly increasing surplus in its dividend 
fund. Full information on addressing, 


CHAS. W. GREENE, 
Financial Agent, Murray Hill Hotel, New York City. 


Our Patent Regulating Device and Patent Cam Lock 
are means whereby the taking out of the action and 
its regulating are made matters which consume 
little time. You pay your tuner for his time and skill. 


WERETI 


through reason it contains above patents, he can often 
regulate and tune in the same time he would tune an- 
other piano. 

If not for sale by your local dealer, address 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 























“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 


Tiresome 
Darning ! 


Women, save your eyes and your hands. 


Men, save your wives and your money. 


The pointed end of the old style stocking 
crowds the toes together, and the Big Toe in 
order to regain its natural position forces itself 
through the fabric. Result—discomfort, darning. 





The New Shape 


The Most Durable and 
The Only Comfortable. 


Ingrowing Nails, Corn: 
Bunions, etc, due to the ol 
style stooking,prevented or 
relieved by Waukenhose. 


If your Dealer hasn’t them, send to us. 











on receipt of postal-card with your address. 








in stockings allows the | 
toes their proper posi- | 
tions and is consequently | 


Try Medium or heavy Cotton, 2% cts. 
Men’s Fine Cotton, . ° ° 35 cts. 
— |" Soft Lisle, Merino or Wool, 50 cts. 
a Cashmere, * « 7% cts. 
: Fine Cotton, extra quality, 50 cts, | 
Pair, Women’s {halbrigean, ‘ = Boe 
(Cashmere, a $1.00. 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s, 
\ ILL T E 


| 
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BARGAINS x BIGYCLES 


‘with no exten shares. Mfrs Price|Ou 

90 Crescent Safety, ball bear’gs $90) $70 

Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel pe 4 
‘ 


Springfield Roadster. headersimposs ‘“* 
Se ar, chain gas nleat Eee lowest ict 
thers ascheap,all makes new 3 

. " Co. 8 GSt, Ii. 


Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & 
A production from Rubber and Stockinet, by pro- 


cesses und machinery exclusively our own. Perfectly 
iepgerytons to water, hig nt, | as 
kid, by 





hiya r 
nie. and and pliable, aod readily cleanse 
us ige 
aan the Canfield Fabric are manufactured the pop- 
u 


Canfield Specialties 


1. The Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shield. The only re- 
liable dress shield in the wore ; 


2. The Canfield Diaper. 
The only article of its kind that 
affords perfect protection 
without miul results .....65c. 


3. The Canfield Bib. The 
only bib that is thoroughly 
waterproof, with highly ab- 
sorbent qualities.........0....25c. 


4. The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets, ‘The only water. 
proof sheet that is free from 
objectionable features.......$1.25 


Ge” The Fabric and Spectalties 

es i. sale by all first-class Dry 

G Stores, or sent by mail on 
eceipt of above prices. 





Any indy furnishing her 
address, and stating where 


TRADE MARK. this advertisement was 
seen, will receive by return 
mail a set of miniature 
samples of The Canfield 
Specialties, 

Address 


CANFIELD RUBBER CoO.., 
The Times Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


‘Lewis’ TICER CALF. 


$2.00 MEN’S 


SHOES 


“Tiger Calf’’ means a special shoe which is noted 
for its strength, suppleness and durability. 























Mts THE BEST. 
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Cres SHOE 


We want every shoe-dealer in the United States to 
sell these Shoes. If your dealer does not, send us his 


name and we will see that you are able to procure 
a pair atonce. Address J. B. LEWIS, Boston. 


Toile de Luxe, 


A Dyed Cotton Fabric. 
ONE YARD WIDE. 


| 5° per 


yard. 


This is unquestionably the best 
wash fabric on the American 
market. It is DYED, not printed, 
so the colors are warranted abso- 
lutely FAST. It comes in small 
jigures and hair line stripes on a 
red or blue ground. We control 
every yard manufactured and 
will cheerfully send samples to 
any address. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
AEE RRR ROE 

















WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fore- 


sight 


Pearline,” or ‘‘as gi 
is never peddled, 





Short-sighted 






—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline ; thewoman who fails 
to have her servants use Pear/- 
ze. She fails to see what is 

good for her; she fails to have 

what is best for her. 
Without Pearline, wash- 
ing and cleaning is drudg- 
ery and toil, and wear and 
tear, and rub, rub, rub. 

With it, there is no hard work, 


and no harm to the finest things ; 

there is little or no rubbing. Use 
Pearline, and rest from your labor; 
the rest of your labor—the hardest part—is done by Pearlinc. 


The woman has fore-sight who refuses the imitations of Pearline offered 
by peddlers and unscrupulous grocers, which they claim to be ‘‘ same /as 
as Pearline.” 


IT’S FALSE—besides, Pearline 
JAMES PYLE, New Y 
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For the Companion. 


MY FOX-HUNT. 


It is not often that one takes part in and goes 
through a hunt, not only against his will, but 
despite his most strenuous exertions to the 
contrary. Yet such was the case in my first 
fox-hunt. 

For some reason riding to hounds was in 
disrepute in our immediate neighborhood. Old 
Major Spice, the only one who kept a pack, was | 
noted for unkindness to his slaves, and this, 
perhaps, accounts partly for the opinion of the 
community on the sport to which he devoted most 


of his time. At any rate, I knew that as children | 


we regarded fox-hunting as a doubtful if not an 
unholy pleasure. 

Going to mill was a great occasion on a Southern 
plantation. There was nothing that we coveted 
as much as to be allowed to ride to mill perched 
on top of the meal-bags. 

On a magnificent autumn day I set out on one 
of these trips, accompanied by my inseparable 
companions, Ben-Jake and Black Sam. As Old 
Mike, the horse, would ‘tote double,’’ and in all 
respects was gentleness itself, I sat astride the 
bag with the other two boys behind, somewhere 
between the bag and the horse’s tail. 

All went well till the sound of Major Spice’s 
dogs and horn came within hearing, some distance | 
ahead and far away across the old field. Then 
Old Mike grew strangely restive. Never before 
since we had owned him had he been known to 
do anything but plod steadily and soberly onward 
in wagon or plow, with no interest save in corn 
and fodder. 

But now, all at once, he became another horse. 
His head and tail went up at an angle never 
dreamed of before. Wonder of wonders, he 
actually began to prance and pull on the bit. 

“Maybe the bag hurts his back,’’ I suggested. 

“Mus’ be er nit-fly awn him,’’ observed Ben- 
Jake. 

“Mo’ lek er wo’f (wolf, fly larva) in his back,” 
ventured Black Sam. 

The hunt drew nearer. Mike’s prankishness 
grew worse and worse. We would gladly have 
dismounted, but there was no stump in reach, 
and not one of us could dismount except with the 
aid of a stump. 

‘Don’ see whut in de worl’ ole marster warn’ 
to keep er triflin’ pyeart hoss lek dis nohow,”’ 
said Ben-Jake, gravely. 

“Look lek de folkses at home moughter had 
sense “nough to know Ole Mike warn’ no mill- 
hoss nohow,’’ added Black Sam, still more 
gravely. 

The dogs were now running parallel with the 
road and about two hundred yards distant. Our 
steed began to move down the lane, which had 
high rail fences on each side, at a smart pace, 
which constantly grew faster and faster. Occa- 
sionally he showed a disposition to jump the 
fence. 

Despite my desperate jerks and tugs at the bit, 
the trot rose into a canter and the canter showed 
signs of going into something still more serious. 

All three of us shouted ‘*Waw!’’ (whoa!) 
repeatedly and lustily, and wished that we had 
let Aunt Anaky’s Buck go to mill. 

The closer the sounds came the worse Old Mike 
acted. 

A strange, gray, bushy-tail animal cleared the 
fence at a bound and took down the road full tilt 
ahead of us. A moment later the pack, under 
full ery, burst from cover, swarmed over the 


fence, and with a deafening peal rushed onward | 


in pursuit. 


Close at their heels, on foaming horses, came a 


dozen madmen, yelling, shouting, hallooing, 
plunging over the fence, crashing through the 
fence, reckless of life and limb in their frenzied 
eagerness to keep up with the dogs. 

Old Mike now threw his ears back, stretched 
himself out, and set in to keep them company. 
The dust flew. The fence corners rushed back- 
Ward in an unbroken, dizzy streak. 

“F-f-reeze to im, Marse Dave, f-f-reeze to ’im,”’ 
sang out a scared voice at my back, in the most 
Superflious piece of advice ever given to a ten- 
year-old boy. Letting go the bridle, 1 wove my 
fingers in his mane and clung on for dear life. 
Ben-Jake clung to me, and Black Sam clung to 
Ben-Jake. Never since John Gilpin’s famous ride 
to Ware bore horse a more comical load or a more 
uneasy one. 





The bag of corn seemed to rise a yard clear in 


the air at every jump our courser made, carrying 


Me with it, and threatening every bounce to land | 
on the ground instead of on the horse’s back. 


But, handicapped as we were, instead of losing 
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one was now between us and the dogs but old | 
Major Spice, and he never allowed mortal man to 
head him in a hunt if he could help it. 

Digging spurs into his horse he threw back a 
deterring signal with the palm of his hand, as our 
flap and clatter apprised him that some audacious 
rider was about to wrest from him his proud 
position as leader of the field. 

| I have but a blurred recollection of most of the 
| incidents of that race, but the look of mingled 
; Wrath and amazement that overspread the Major’s 
| fat face, as with a tremendous spurt we shot by 
him, is photographed on my memory to this day. 

We were now charging down the lane about 
| fifty yards behind the dogs, while just ahead of 
them and in plain view sped the fox, his graceful 
; brush now adroop from weariness and fatigue. 
| From far in the rear came the faint clatter and 
| halloo of the huntsmen. 

So far we had ridden like centaurs, and had all 

the way been smooth might have been. still 
| eding onward without mishap. But such good 
| luck could not last always. 
The lane now broadened into an old field of 
broomsedge and small pines seamed at all angles 
| with deep, red gullies. The hunt left the road. A 
gully yawned before us. 

Rising as if on wings we cleared it gallantly, 
but when we landed on the further side Black 
Sam and the bag no longer kept us company. 
Right in the midst of this strangely stirring music 
we swept across the old field, taking gullies 
without number as we went. A ten-rail fence, 
staked and ridered, looms up ahead. 

Old Mike rises to it, clears it neatly, crashing 
through the rider-rail as he goes, and lands with 
a jar that breaks Ben-Jake’s hold, ‘spilling’ him 
on the ground, and pitches me forward almost 
between his ears. In some miraculous manner I 
| wriggle back to his withers as he darts forward 
through the dense pine thicket. 
| An opener place is reached. The fox is now 
| almost beneath our feet. He squats. The pack | 
|rushes up. Ina second a mountain of snapping, 
| snarling dogs is piled on him. 

I was the only one in at the death. Old Major 
| Spice’s ancient office as leader of the hunt and | 
| winner of the brush was usurped by a scared | 
| urchin on a mill-horse. 

Five minutes later and Old Mike, as if touched | 
by a magician’s wand, is the same old, slow, | 
listless beast that I had known all my life. His | 
head and tail assumed their natural position; the | 
stiffness came back to his limbs, the grand effort 
of the evening of his life is past. 

Long afterward I learned that the old horse in 
his youth had been a famous hunter. The long 
unheard sound of horn and hound and halloo had 
for the nonce made him young again. The 
weight of years had been cast off, and for one 
brief ten minutes he had known for the last time | 
the joy of happier days. 

Ben-Jake and Black Sam straggled up. om 
the aid of the huntsmen the bag of corn was 
restored to its perch, and we mounted atop. Lest 
our iill-going should be prohibited we kept a 
discreet silence as to that day's adventure. For | 
some reason, known to themselves, Major Spice 
and his riders were equally reticent. 

Davip DopGer. 
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For the Companion. 


A SLED-RUDDER. 


Take a piece of hard wood two and one-half 
feet long, four inches wide and one and a half 
inches thick. Then at a distance of one and a 

| half feet from one end whittle down the wood 
until it is one and a half inches wide. 





CSereeeeesfion 
Fat 


FIG. 1. 


Hollow both edges of the blade of the rudder, 
and bore a hole three and a half inches from the 
blade, as in Fig. 1, to allow a bolt to pass through. 

| Smooth the rudder with sandpaper or glass, 
| and round off the edges of the handle. 











Bore a hole three inches from the back end of 


the top of your sled. Procure a bolt and nut the 


size of the holes in the sled and rudder, and bolt 
the two together. Leave it loose enough, how- | 


ever, - let it turn freely from side to side 

| (Fig. 2 Cuarves E, BurreRFiEeLD. 
ites ~@r — 

HE CONTINUED. 


There is a kind of humor which is meant to be 


Stound we gained it. All aflutter with bag ends | amusing, and yet is not amusing. 


and urchins’ legs, black, brown and white, sur- 


Mounted with three bare heads in which, like full | Johnny’s father. 


Moons, gleamed three pair of wide-stretched | ; 
Old Mike pressed hard on the hindmost ‘*Well, vou may as well make a day of it while 


eves, 


Nider and flashed by him. 


“Yes, sir. 


| you are at it. You may now come out to the 
| woodshed with me ona whaling expedition. It | 


One hy one we crawled up on the other horse-| strikes me that we need a little blubber.””— 
Men, overtook and left them far in the rear. No| Harper's Bazar. 
















COMPANION. UL 





“In the Fall a Woman's fancy 


ARLYLE PETERSILEA’ S Music School, 
Always turns to thoughts of style.” 


TABLISHED 1871.) 
Steinert ‘ital, BOSTON, M ASS, 


CAPES TO SUIT OO Castilian Cream 
Every One. 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., and 
Rough and smooth Gloss from Black Silk. 
material, with or with- 
out sleeves, Black 
colors. 


An invaluable article in every 
$10. to $175, 


household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 

Our assortment of 
the latest styles for 


Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 

Fall and Winter out- 

side garments for 


F.C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury,Mass. 
Ladies, Misses and 


EDSTEADS 
Children is complete. 


RASS 
EDSTEADS. | 
LADIES 
out of the city can 


100 designs, 
trade with us by mail. 


Write or call and see us, 
H, W, 
We _ warrant every 


IGELOW COMPANY, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Retailers. 
garment to give satis- 


70 WASHINCTON ST., 
Washing- 
faction. 
Please mention 


some Day 


pringer Bros, °°" 


THE CLOAK MANUFACTURERS, 
500 Washington St., (Cor. Bedford,) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. Miss Philbrook, 


Inventor of the Eanivet J 















Valuable Book. 10c. 


Only 12 leaves, but each leaf ea with enough 
any difficulty in being fitted sat- of Carter’s Laundry Blooing for two washings. 


tom orders for ladies who find 


 isti > k size 
s Skert pg dagen thong Suite It won’t Spot, Streak, Spill, Break nor Freeze. 
S vans House, 175 Tre- So prepared as not to soil the Fingers in using. 
[=] ont St., Boston. Circulars | We will mail one of these Books of Car- { 

with ——s ticulars. Thebusi- ters Coupon Blooing, post-paid, for f IC 


ness irs. A. T. Fogg (Union 
CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., 


Undergarments, Combination 
Proprietors of Carter’s Inks, 


Garments, ete.), formerly of 
164 Columbue Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Boylston street, will be con- 
tinued by Miss Paltereck. 





LADIES ALL KNOW 


that among the many trying things of this 
life, one is to get a good-fitting Garment at a 
reasonable price, without much trouble. 

Now this is a thing of the past since we have 
added a TAILORING DEPARTMENT to our 
already extensive line of FINE FUR and 
CLOTH GARMENTS. 

This cut represents a PERFECT-PITTING 


Tailor-Made Reefer 


at only $20.00. 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 


EMA 


The Furriet and Ladies’ Tailor, 
39 to 45 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














a aR 
WaLes GooDYE* 


GOODYEAR 








RUBBERS. 





“What! You have been fishing again ?’’ said | 


| 





| 


If you would like a pair of our miniature Rubber Boots, send 15 cents in postage stamps to 


CHESTER J. PIKE, 66 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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a ae THE YOUTHS: 


Continental Clothing House, 
FREELAND-LOOMIS C0., Proprietors, 
Washington St., Corner of Boylston. 








COMPANION. _ 





We recently made the largest purchase of 





BENSDORP’S 


Cocoa 


PURE—SOLUBLE— DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TEST IT. 
Sold by all Grocers. 

Mention Companion to get Sample. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


entire lot. 


Lot 1. 400 dozens of the FAMOUS PORTS- 
MOUTH BLUE-RIBBED ALL-WOOL 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, full heavy-weight 
goods (12 Ibs. per dozen), the old, genuine 
No. 76, which has been sold throughout New 
England for the past 30 years, at an average 
price of $1.00 to $1.25 each. We offer these 
goods new, as long as they last, at one-half 
former figures, 


50c. Each Carment, 
Reserving the right, as stated above, to limit 
the sale to four garments to each person. 
Lot 2 Is a special lot of 650 dozens 
NATURAL WOOL (no dye stuff ‘ased) 
UNDERWEAR, in regular sizes, perfect in 
finish and texture, ALL-WOOL GOODs, 
in medium gray color; 
during this sale at 


50 cents Each. 


These are of good quality, suitable for any 
gentleman’s wear. The usual retail price is 
not less than $1.00 anywhere outside of the | 
** Continental.” 

Lot 3. We offer 200 dozens FINE QUALITY 
CAMEL’S HAIR UNDERWEAR, in two 
different colors, the most popular fabric and 
of the softest texture of any underwear in 
our establishment. The usual retail price 
is not less than $1.50 per garment anywhere. 
We offer now to close in regular sizes at 


$1.00 Each Carment. 


Lot 4 Is 600 dozens FINE QUALITY 
NATURAL WOOL, EXTRA HEAVY 
WEIGHT (12 Ibs. per dozen) UNDERWEAR 
—goods we have sold regularly at $1.75 each 





we offer to close 





ePRIME QUALITY ONLY> 


ede lines Liss Dene 


CELEBRATED F DESIRABLE 


Washington Street, Corner 


The Cold and Chilly Nights and Mornings 


Of the present week sharply remind us of the need of Heavy Underwear and Fall Overcoats, 
and we are naturally led to inquire where the best advantages are offered to purchasers. 


Fall and Winter Underwear 


FROM A LARGE MANUFACTURER IN COHOES, N. Y., ever bought by us since we have 
been in business, and at prices which enable us to offer the most tempting bargains in 


PURE AUSTRALIAN WOOL, 


CAMEL’S HAIR AND MERINO UNDERWEAR 
In both White and Colored Fabrics, 


Ever shown in Boston, without exception. The goods included in this purchase are not the so- 
called cheap grades, but are the finest fabrics made by this well-known knitting mill. 

THE PURCHASE INCLUDES ABOUT 2500 DOZENS, and as we wish to distribute the 
goods as widely as possible we reserve the right to limit every purchaser to four garments only, 
as, at the price we offer this underwear, many 


We Offer, commencing Friday, Oct. 16: 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 


The Largest Wholesale and Retail Clothing House in New England. 


wholesale dealers would like to purchase the 


for the past two years. We offer now to close 
in regular sizes at 


$1.00 Each. 


Subject to the same restrictions of delivering 
four garments to each buyer only. 

Lot 5. We offer 4 cases (about 150 dozens) 
EXTRA QUALITY WHITE UNDERWEAR, 
made from FINE AUSTRALIAN WOOL of ex- 
cellent quality, at 


$1.00 Each. 


We will send samples of this underwear to 
any address in New England by express, giving 
the privilege of examining and returning at 
our expense if the goods are not found to be 
worth as stated above, double the price at 
which we offer them. 

We ask special attention to our Overcoat and 
Ulster Department occupying the entire second 
floor of our building; reached by 3 passenger 
elevators. The Largest, Best Lighted, and 
most convenient Overcoat Salesroom in 
America anywhere. 

Our entire Fall and Winter Stock (the 
largest without exception in New England) 
of OVERCOATS, ULSTERS and CAPE 
OVERCOATS, for BOYS and CHILDREN, is 
now ready for examination. THE LARGEST 
STOCK TO SELECT FROM, and the LOW- 
EST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
WORK, to be found in New England anywhere. 

MEN’S OVERCOATS, 86, $7, $8, $10, $12, 
$15, $18, $20, $22, $25, $28 and $30. 

ULSTERS at similar prices. 

In BOYS’ and CHILDREN’S OVERCOATS, 
from 4 to 14 years, the NOBBIEST STYLES 
in Boston, at $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $10 and #12. 

Send for Samples. 


of Boylston, Boston, Mass. 





‘FOR 

Jackets, pes, 
Sree ers 
Afantles &e. 


FINE WORKMANSHIP. 


Comect Se leg, 
Propert oe 


Weights. 






REASONABLE PRICES | 


Grand Orchestral Music Boxes. 


Playing any number of the most popular airs by means of 


CHANCEABLE STEEL DISK. 
It is the greatest and most durable musical novelty of this 
century. Six sizes, $20 to $200.00 Catalogue FREE. 
FRED. 


H. SANDER, IMPORTER, 
146 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON, MASS 





Water or Steam Boiler ? 








ARE YOU too hot ? 


If so, why not put a RELIABLE Regulator on your Furnace, Hot 
SATISPACTION GUARANTEED. 


N. E. FIRE AND HEAT REGULATOR CO., 70 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 





The NEW SHOW AA 


ROOMS for UP- 
HOLSTERY, CUR- 
TAINS, &c., &c., 
on our second floor 
front, are NOW 
OPEN, and will be 
found most conven- 
ient, as they afford 
far greater space for 
the leisurely exam- 
ination of all the 
different useful and 
beautiful productions 
This cut represents our No. 1524, ap ereneraaas Se 
Notingham Curtain, 47 in. wide, partment. 


3 yds. long, in écru or white. 
$1.35 a pair. 


New Carpetings, 
Rugs, Oil Cloths, 
Straw Mattings. 


We are opening daily new, fresh patterns of the 
above goods, and our patrons will find on comparison 





RANITE | RON \\/ARE. 


ECONOMICAL, Jf DURABLE} 
Sotp EVERYWHERE. 


“Tt only needs a trial of the QRaNiTe IRONWARE 

to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strength; 
SEND FOR Cook Book, (in&colors) 
St.Louis Stanpite Co. 96 BEER St.NewYorn. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLEANLY. 





SarRAH T. RoRER, 


PRES, PHILA. COOKING SCHOOL. 





of our prices that they are the lowest. 


SHEETINGS. 


A complete assortment of LINEN SHEETINGS, 
as well as Plain and Twilled COTTON SHEET- 
INGS, and prices are ruling unusually low. House- 
— would therefore do well to examine our 
stock. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
DO YOU HEAT WATER? 


For Cattle, For Brooders, 
For Greenhouses, For Any Purpose ? 


This Stove Does It. 


Send for Circular. 


Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co. 


31-35 Union St., Boston. 
















THE MAYFLOWER 


Wood Franklin Stove 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE fora Brick Fire- 
place at ONE-THIRD THE COST. 

Has all the attractiveness of the open Fireplace or 
the more expensive fancy Coal Grate, with greater 
heating and ventilating capacity than either. 


For Heating Parlors, Chambers, Summer Residences, 


Halls, Libraries, etc., it is without an equal. 

Can be fitted for burning Coal, if desired. 
Made in two sizes. Is made to last a lifetime, and 
can be safely shipped to any part of the country at 
low freight rates. Write us for prices. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE COC., 


OCTOBER 22, 18916 























Copyright, 1891, by Worcester Corset Co. 


The Difference! Oh, yes, there is a differ. 
ence. Look close. Both good-looking, you say. 

Of course they are, for they are identically the 
same. Where is the difference? The one on the 
left—look at her waist. Short-waisted, isn’t 
she? Not in style. The same on the right—long- 
waisted and in the style. 

The difference caused by wearing a “‘Royal 
Worccster Corset.’’ Ask your dealer for 
them. 


The following trade mark on all: 


Ieeydl Vowestev 
Web Coutts 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 


LEADING MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 


We Give a 


JACK-KNIFE 


To every Boy or Girl who will sen: us the 
addresses of at least four persons who are build- 
ing new houses which will require [Heating 
Apparatus. Each list of names must be endorsed 
by a parent or guardian, to whom we can refer. 
Where two or more send the same names, 
the first list received will entitle the sender to 
the Knife, but an attractive and entertaining 
souvenir will be sent the others, thus rewarding 
every one. Send list to 

THE NATIONAL HOT WATER HEATER CO., 

195 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Mass. 
Sole manufacturers of 


The “Spence” Hot Water Heater. 








All 
Substitutes 
are Necessarily 
Inferior. 






WV eves 


TRADE MARIA, 


OAP | 


is the 
Original 
Family Soap. 
It has 
proved its value 
over any 
substitute. 


ee 


Yee oe 





48 to 54 Union St., Boston, Mass, 
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Copyright, 1891, by Perry Mason & Co. 
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Cigar readers have for many years been 
familiar with the name of the John P. Lovell 
Arms Company through their large advertisements 
that have appeared in these columns. If any one 
has wanted a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Bicycle or any 
kind of Sporting Goods, they have naturally sent 
to this firm, where they were sure of securing 
reliable goods and honorable service. Their large 
Illustrated Catalogue contains a complete 

list of every conceivable thing in their line. 





EUREKA DOUBLE BARREL CUN. 


Breech-Loading. 
New Model. 








DURABLE. SYMMETRICAL. BEAUTIFUL. 

This is our Latest Pattern, and will be found equal in every respect to Guns costing $50 to $75.00. 
REDUCED PRICE, $35.00. 

Fine Damascus Barrels, Low Circular Hammers, and Engine Turned Rib, Top Snap Action, Extension 


Rib, Double Bolt, Solid Head Strikers, Rebounding Locks, Fine English Walnut Stock, with Pistol 
Grip, Finely Checkered, with Horn Heel Plate. 


Examine the Eureka ‘ore buying any other make. 
Sent C. O. D. on receipt of $5.00 to guarantee express charges. 


Lovell 
SAFETY 


for 





CHAMPION SHOT CUN. 


Breech-Loading. 
Single Barrel. 








BEST IN THE WORLD. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore-end Fastening, 
Double Bolt. Insist upon getting the “Champion.” 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send to us. 

PLAIN STEEL BARRELS. Imported TWIST BARRELS. 
12 Bore, $11.25. . . « « « $13.50. 
10 Bore, 12.00. . . .«. « « « 14.5. 
Sent C. O. D. on receipt of $5 to guarantee express charges. 

This is the Bi- 
cycle which has 










































= been offered by 
Za THE COMPANION as 
SWIFT AUTOMATIC REVOLVER. AA sunlcumpenrertoas 
Safety ee ox SE x2 scribers. More than two 
Barrel P oo — 7 a hundred were given be- “= 
Catch. J tween June 15th and Sep- 
Double-Action. 2 


tember Ist. 


These Bicycles are offered in the following pages. 


LOVELL HIGH GRADE 


“DIAMOND” CYCLES. 
Strictly High Grade in Every Particular, No Better Machine Made at Any Price. 


a 
lmmeemenianeell 


A 


Using 38 S. & 
W. C. F. 
Cartridges. 
Beauty, Material, 
Workmanship, 
unequalled. 


The most improved Double- 
Action Revolver in 
the market. 


By Mall, post-paid, $10. 















No. |, — : 5.00. 


Regular. 


No. 2, — $95.00. 


Cushion Tire. 
No. 3, — $85.00. 
Ladies’. 
No. 3c, — $95.00. 
Ladies’, Cushion Tire. 


No. 4, — $85.00. 
Convertible, 
for Ladies or Gents. 


No. 4c, — $95.00. 





Swift Automatic 
Hammerless 
Revolver, 


Post-pald $11. 


the same calibre— 
latest and best 

ammerless 
Revolver in 
the market, 


with Cushion Tire. 


Bicycle 
Catalogue 
FREE. 


;, Meare be ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 
n all gnoccupie Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bear- 
WI sd Territory. ings to all "Running arts, including Pedals Suspension Saddle, 
Mr. John P. Write for Full inest Material Money can buy. Finished in Enamel and Nickel. 


Benjamin 8S. Lovell, Treasurer. Particulars. Bicycles sent C. O. D. on receipt of $10.00 to guarantee express charges. 






Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Single Pistols, Bicycles, Tricycles, Velocipedes, 


Send 6 cts. in stamps for 100-page Illus. Catalogue of {fet ceuae ee eee oe Coltars, “Boring. Gloves, Bloycle 
undries, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball, Gymnasium and Police Se 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Washington St. (Comer Brattle Street), Boston, Mass. 


The Press says : — This firm are among the largest dealers in Sporting Goods, Fire Arms, etc., in America, and their integrity is beyond question. 
\ 


\ 









































A Lost iin 


By ExizasetH Stuart Puerrs Warp and Hersert D. Warp. 
Small Quarto. 


Foe k O’ Dreams. (By a 


By Juric M. 


Square 12mo. 


illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 


A CHILD’S STORY BOOK. 


trations by Jessie McDermott. 


Betty, a Butterfly. 


By A. G. Piympton, author of “Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 


author. Square 1zmo. Cloth. 


(4 “Youth's Companion” 


THE 


_YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


OCTOBER 29, 








Last Words. 


A Final Collection of Stories, 
by Mrs. Ewinc. _ Illustrated. 
Square 1zmo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Mrs. Ewing's Works. 
Cloth. 50 cents each. 
Jan of the Windmill. 
Six to Sixteen. 

A Great Emergency, etc. 
We and the World. 
Jackanapes, etc. 
Melchior’s Dream, etc. 
Lob-lie-by-the-Fire, etc. 
Mrs. Re- 


9 vols. 


Overtheway’s 
membrances. 


A Flatiron for a Farthing. 


Prize Story.) 
With 
Price, $1.50. 


30 
Cloth. 


““Youth’s Companion” Author.) 


Lippmann, with eight illus- 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Illustrated by the 


Price, $1.00. 


Old Rough, the Miser. 


By Lity 


J. F. Goodridge. Square 16mo. 


The Electrical Boy. 


Or, THe Career oF GREATMAN AND GREATTHINGS. 
I}lustrated. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


BripGce, of Harvard University. 
FOR SALE 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


F. WesseLnoert, author of “Sparrow the Tramp,” ‘Flipwing the 
Spy,” “The Winds, The Woods, and * 
Cloth. 


The Wanderer.” With 21 illustrations by 


Dee QS ~ 
Price, $1.25. 


By Prof. Joun Trow- 


16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





MOZART. 


Specimen Portrait from Catalogue. 


Given Away to those interested in the 
Piano question, post-paid, a beautiful catalogue 
and information of practical value concerning 
pianos. We do not beg you to buy of us but 
advise you to hear our story and then buy what 
you prefer. We will tell you how to buy a piano 
without anxiety, trouble, risk or inconvenience in 
matter of payment; or sacrifice on your old piano. 
Distance makes no difference. 

What we have to say is worth while, and will 
cost you only a postal-card. Write it to-day. 


VERS & POND PIANO CO. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, COR. TREMONT AND BOYLSTON STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 
OUR PIANOS CAN BE SEEN AT 


J. G. Ramee 4 - 1111 Chestnut St., Fatietsiphia, J. DYER BRO.’S, St. Paul and Mianey lis, 
= H. CHAN S, 300 Fulton St., Brookl yn Pit IP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., rleans, 
W. HE RBERTS 8, 18 East 17th St., New Y: ork, ANDERS & Capt! M ns S. ne ‘and Ww ashington, 
Ry RES & WYGANT CO. *S, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago, KOHLER & CH a” an Francisco, Cal., 
PHILLIPS & CREW’S, Atlant ta, Ga., THOS. GOGG aN & BRO. "Ss, Galveston, Texas, 
and in 150 other Dealers’ Warerooms. Write for information. 





Interesting to Ladies. 


The beauty of woman is in the sense of 
her clothes. It is true that clothes do not 
make the woman, yet they help the appear- 
ance of the woman. Sensible dressing is 
always artistic and throws into relief the 
The fashion- 


ably modeled corset cannot make the figure 


modest beauty of the figure. 


fashionable unless the figtire be naturally so 
The 


mav 


modeled. 
corset 
cover ill shape 
beneath, and 
give apparent 
graceful curves 
and lines, but a 
pinched-up 
waist and an ar- 
tificial bust are 
neither natural 
nor artistic, and 
the woman who 
so attempts to 
build 


appearance _is 


outside 
reckoned for 
she 


frequently for 


what is, 
worse than she 
is. She 


not 


does 
even de- 
ceive herself. 

been worn by intelligent women for four- 
teen years. No other corset substitute has 
ever given such universal satisfaction. It 
is recommended by sensible women every- 
where and by the leading physicians at 
It fully 


true hygienic principle of support from the 


home and abroad. embodies the 


Equipoise Waist. 


The Equipoise Waist has 


shoulders. The perfect modeling and 
careful adjustment of each part with rela- 
tion to the others so equally distributes the 
strain and pull of the garments attached 
that their weight is hardly perceptible. 
The bone pockets are so constructed that 
the bones can be removed without ripping. 
The ready-made Equipoise Waist fits the 

wearer as 
though espe- 
cially made to 
her 
The 


used in its con- 


measure, 


materials 


struction are ot 
the best procur- 
able quality. 
The Equipoise 
Waist is guar- 
anteed to wear 
twice as long as 
any other waist 
or corset, irre- 
spective of cost. 
Made by 
George Frost 
& Co., 31 Bed- 
ford Street, 
Boston, Mass., 
and are for sale 
the 
Ladies are cordially invited to send for a 
copy of “A Modern Hygeian;” a beau- 
tifully illustrated pamphlet-book, contain- 


everywhere — throughout country. 


ing articles on sensible dressing by the 
This 


book is sent free on receipt of stamp. 


best authorities on this subject. 


George Frost & Co., Boston, Mass. 





GENIUS ? 


Yes, executive genius,— the know how,—has made it 
possible for you to buy a suit of clothes, an overcoat, or 
even a pair of pants, at about one-half the price your 
local tailor would charge you. 

How ts this possible 7 


Well, we will tell you. From a small beginning, many 
years ago, in one room up several flights of stairs, ow7 
original 7dea has won so many men in all parts of this 
country that 40-day, with a capital of one million dollars, 
seven stores in Boston (our home),and branch houses in 
almost every large city in the United States, it is possi- 
ble for us to buy our cloths in such quantities and at 
such low prices, and to make our clothing so economi- 

cally —with the most skilled workmen ‘and the most 
modern machinery — that it is simply impossible for 
your local tailor, who buys one piece of cloth at a time 
and cuts and sews a good part of your new Sunday suit 
himself, to sell as cheap as we can. Sometimes we are 
sorry that this is so, sorry for the local tailor, but when 
you remember that we have created this business from 
nothing but az zdea, and in the face of the most persist- 
ent and prejudiced opposition on the part of every ready- 
made clothing store and custom tailor in this country, 
we shouldn't be surprised:if you were sufficiently inter- 
ested to write a postal-card for our’ Fall and Winter 
samples which will be sent -REZ, post-paid. 

Our goods are cut to order oly and are sent ev 
where in United States by mail or express. 

Write only to headquarters, 11 to 25 Extor St., Bos’ 
Call there or at 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, IIl., Toledo, Dayton, Little Rock, Ark., Richmond, Va., Birming)2m, 
Ala., Worcester, Mass., Troy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, VOX 
Augusta, Ga., Davenport, Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex., Waco, Tex., New Orleans, !.4, 
Pensacola, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., Concord, N. H., Montgomery, Ala., New Hoven, 


Conn., Springfield, Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, Nantucket, Kansas City, Mo., 1 1is- 
ville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San Antonio, Tex., Cleveland, O., St. Louis, as may be most convenic"t. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 





